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preface. 

Some  years  ago,  under  the  title  of  "  Life- 
Lessons,"  I  contributed  paragraphs  to  TJie 
Universalist  Monthly.  Afterward,  I  did  the 
same  work  for  To-Day,  and  my  parish  paper, 
The  Mentor.  Ever  since  then  I  have  had  it 
in  mind  to  publish  some  of  these  articles,  with 
others  of  a  similar  character,  in  book  form, 
using  the  title  with  which  many  of  my  friends 
were  already  familiar.  Of  that  plan  this  book 
is  the  result.  Much  of  the  material  is  en- 
tirely new ;  and  in  the  selections  from  ser- 
mons and  addresses  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
such  changes  as  should  render  the  sense  in- 
dependent of  the  connection  from  which  they 
were  taken.  The  themes  treated  are  various. 
I  trust,  however,  that  they  will  all  be  found 
to  have  some  relation  to  the  experience  of 
that  "  common  daily  life  "  of  which  I  have 
always  tried  to  be  an  interpreter. 

J.  F.  THOMPSON. 
Jersey  City,  March  i6th,  1903. 
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Upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  storm  and 
calm,  light  and  darkness,  come  and  pass 
away  in  swift  succession.  But  down  in  the 
depths  eternal  stillness  reigns ;  and  there, 
year  after  year  through  many  centuries,  the 
coral  reef  grows,  because  millions  of  tiny 
creatures  give  their  lives  to  the  process,  and 
build  their  own  bodies  into  the  structure. 
So,  at  last,  a  white  island  emerges  from  the 
blue  ocean. 

Then  from  the  near  or  distant  shore, 
borne  on  the  winds  or  floating  on  the  waves, 
come  the  germs  of  grass  and  fern,  of  plant 
and  tree.  Thus  what  was  once  a  barren 
rock  is  bordered  with  vines,  clothed  with  soft 
verdure,  and  gemmed  with  fairest  flowers.  In 
its  orchards  the  orange  and  the  date  ripen 
side  by  side ;  in  its  groves  the  bloom  of  the 
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magnolia  rivals  the  feathered  grace  of  the 
palm  ;  and  in  its  leafy  coverts  birds  of  brilliant 
plumage  make  their  home.  The  coral  island 
has  become  a  paradise,  and  in  the  beautiful 
result  there  is  little  to  remind  us  of  the 
humble  method. 

Modern  civilization  is  the  fair  and  fruitful 
surface  of  a  coral  island.  Its  foundations 
which  emerge  from  the  deep  sea  of  past  ages 
were  not  upheaved  by  earthquake  shock,  but 
slowly  built  by  many  generations  of  obscure 
workers.  The  elements  of  the  structure  are 
all  prayers  that  infant  lips  have  framed  ;  all 
inspiring  and  sanctifying  memories  of  a 
father's  upright  example,  or  a  mother's  self- 
denying  love  carried  in  the  heart  of  youth  or 
maiden  ;  all  noble  aspirations  that  have  been 
cherished,  all  hardships  that  have  been  en- 
dured, and  joys  renounced,  and  tasks  per- 
formed for  the  sake  of  love  or  duty.  Genu- 
ine history  has  been  made,  not  by  the 
illustrious  few  whose  names  are  emblazoned 
on  its  pages,  but  by  the  many  whose  deeds 
remain  though  their  names  are  forgotten. 
The  human  society  of   to-day   is  what  it  is 
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because  into  its  foundations  myriads  of  for- 
gotten men  and  women  have  built  the  purity, 
integrity,  and  kindness  of  their  Uves.  The 
process  has  been  viewless  and  noiseless  as 
the  work  of  the  coral  builders ;  but  the  result 
wrought  in  darkness  is  manifest  in  the  light. 

® 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in  the  material 
world  those  forces  which  achieve  the  best  re- 
sults are  least  obtrusive  in  their  action. 
When  a  cyclone  sweeps  through  the  forest 
we  can  hear  the  crash  of  falling  trees  :  but 
those  workmen  whom  God  sends  to  repair 
the  ruin  attract  but  little  attention  ;  and  no 
one  hears  the  stroke  of  hammer  and  chisel 
with  which  they  shape  anew  the  stately  col- 
umn of  the  pine,  or  the  massive  trunk  and 
spreading  branches  of  the  oak.  It  is  so  in 
the  world  of  human  society.  The  best  re- 
sults have  been  achieved,  not  by  turbulent 
revolutions,  but  by  agencies  as  quiet  as  the 
falling  of  the  rain,  the  gathering  of  the  dew, 
the  shining  of  the  sun,  and  the  flow  of  sap 
that  carries  life  from  root  to  leaf. 
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When  I  travel  I  like  to  visit  the  moun- 
tains, and  renew  in  my  soul  the  sense  of 
grandeur  which  the  vision  of  their  towering 
crags  and  snow-clad  summits  always  inspires. 
But  after  all,  I  remember  that  it  is  in  the 
valleys  that  the  farmers  have  their  homes, 
and  beside  the  rivers  that  cities  are  built  and 
the  world's  work  carried  on  ;  and  so,  for  me, 
these  places  have  the  greater  human  interest. 
In  like  manner  I  love  to  contemplate  the 
great  deeds  of  the  illustrious  few  —  deeds 
which  transcend  the  level  of  life's  ordinary  ex- 
perience as  the  mountains  rise  above  the  val- 
leys. Such  contemplation  is  like  breathing 
the  pure  air  of  the  upper  heights.  But  better 
still  do  I  love  to  think  of  the  countless  obscure 
heroisms  which  no  public  approval  crowns, 
which  no  history  records,  but  upon  which  the 
world's  virtue  and  welfare  chiefly  depend. 
© 

When  we  speak  of  a  nation's  wealth  we 
usually  have  in  mind  what  the  bounty  of 
nature  and  the  toil  of  man  have  together 
done  for  the  region  in  which  it  dwells  or 
over  which  its  sway  extends.     We  think  of 
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its  farms  and  forests  ;  its  mines  and  factories  ; 
its  cities  with  their  structures  of  brick  and 
granite  and  marble ;  the  vessels  that  bring 
to  its  shores  the  merchandise  of  other  lands ; 
and  the  iron  roads  that  traverse  its  length 
and  breadth.  And  yet  the  testimony  of  all 
history  is  that  this  material  prosperity  depends 
upon  moral  conditions  alike  for  its  value  and 
its  permanence.  The  sources  of  a  nation's 
greatness  are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of 
its  citizens ;  the  honor  of  its  men  and  purity 
of  its  women :  in  the  sacredness  of  its  homes, 
the  justice  of  its  laws,  and  the  righteousness 
of  its  rulers.  When  a  nation  has  lost  that 
moral  vitality  which  was  the  cause  of  its  great- 
ness, it  begins  to  lose  all  other  things  as  well. 
Its  material  wealth,  its  political  power,  and 
its  aesthetic  culture  are  like  plants  that  have 
been  severed  from  their  roots,  or  like  a  stream 
whose  fountain  is  exhausted,  or  like  a  tree 
which  the  corruption  that  ate  away  its  heart 
has  left  an  empty  shell. 

Alike  in  its  power  to  provide  for  our  per- 
sonal welfare,  to  create  and  defend  the  happi- 
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ness  of  the  home,  and  to  insure  the  prosperity 
of  states  and  nations,  Righteousness  is  the 
one  thing  needful.  Without  it  all  things  else, 
perverted  from  their  use,  are  rendered  worth- 
less. It  is  health  of  mind  and  heart  and  soul. 
He  who  lacks  it  is  never  rich ;  and  no  one 
who  has  it  is  utterly  poor.  With  it  all  hard- 
ship can  be  endured  ;  and  without  it  all  pleas- 
ures fail  to  satisfy.  It  makes  friendship 
possible  and  love  eternal.  The  place  where 
it  comes  is  heaven ;  and  the  place  which  it 
forsakes  becomes  a  hell.  It  is  to  human 
society  what  gravity  is  to  the  universe,  bind- 
ing all  things  in  harmony.  It  is  the  source  of 
all  that  has  been  greatest  in  the  world's  past, 
and  the  pledge  of  all  that  shall  be  greatest  in 

its  future. 

® 

I  TAKE  it  for  granted  that  most  of  us  can 
remember  times  when  we  did  what  we  knew 
to  be  wrong  because  we  wanted  something 
that  was  good  in  itself,  and  which  could  be 
obtained  in  no  other  way.  And  always  it 
transpired  that  our  sin  had  been  folly  as  well. 
When  a  sense  of  guilt  had  been  added  to  the 
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cup  of  our  coveted  pleasui-e  its  sweetness 
changed  to  gall.  We  had  marred  the  rose  in 
plucking  it,  and  its  loveliness  was  gone.  We 
had  captured  the  butterfly,  but  not  the  beauty 
which  allured  our  fancy ;  for  that  had  per- 
ished in  our  lawless  grasp.  The  remembrance 
of  the  price  that  had  made  its  indulgence  pos- 
sible changed  our  desire  to  loathing.  We 
could  not  enjoy  what  we  had  gained  through 
another's  loss,  or  value  that  which  we  had 
degraded  ourselves  to  get.  Thus  our  new 
possession  not  only  failed  to  afford  the  new 
delight  on  which  our  heart  was  set,  but  de- 
stroyed our  peace  of  mind  and  left  us  poorer 
than  we  were.  This  has  been  true  of  all  our 
evil  deeds,  from  the  selfishness  which  spoiled 
our  childish  pleasures  to  the  graver  faults  of 
later  years. 

The  Universal  Power  to  which  all  ultimate 
results  are  possible  may  yet  be  limited  to  the 
methods  which  it  employs.  It  may  be  that 
in  order  to  create  the  material  world  as  it 
exists  to-day  God  was  compelled  to  begin, 
precisely  as  he  did,  millions  of  years  ago,  and 
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by  the  long-continued  action  of  his  will  upon 
the  elements  of  chaos  mould  them  gradually 
into  the  majesty  of  the  mountains,  the  sculp- 
tured beauty  of  the  hills  and  valleys,  the 
grandeur  of  the  forests,  and  the  ever  chan- 
ging splendors  of  the  sea  and  sky.  It  may  be 
that  the  quickening  of  the  seed,  the  daily 
growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  slow  ripening  of 
the  grain  constitute  the  only  process  by  which 
he  can  cause  the  earth  to  yield  its  harvests. 
It  may  be  that  man  himself  appeared  at  the 
earliest  moment  when  it  was  possible  for  God 
to  bring  him  into  existence  as  a  being  created 
in  his  own  image  and  destined  to  share  his 
immortality.  It  may  be  that  he  gives  us  life 
and  health  and  every  blessing  in  the  only  way 
he  can.  It  may  be  that  he  is  able  to  make 
us  perfect  in  goodness,  not  by  instant  miracle, 
but  only  by  the  inner  influence  of  his  spirit 
upon  our  own,  and  the  outward  enforcement 
of  the  laws  which  reward  our  virtues  and  pun- 
ish our  sins.  In  a  word,  it  is  possible  that 
the  path  which  has  ignorance  for  its  beginning, 
and  the  knowledge  bom  of  joy  and  pain  for 
its  successive  steps,  is  the  only  one  by  which 
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God  can  lead  his  children  to  the  attainment 
of  that  final  righteousness  and  happiness 
which  is  their  destiny.  I  would  rather  think 
that  he  would  accomplish  his  purpose  con- 
cerning his  children  without  permitting  them 
to  suffer  —  especially  when  they  have  not 
deserved  it  —  but  cannot,  than  believe  that  he 
can  but  will  not. 


Most  of  us  have  our  ideal  of  what  we  ought 
to  be,  what  we  want  to  be,  and  what,  in  the 
main,  we  are  really  trying  to  be.  But  from 
time  to  time,  in  thoughtless  mood,  or  under 
the  stress  of  unexpected  temptation,  we  do 
things  contrary  to  our  general  purpose  and 
the  usual  tenor  of  our  life.  Then  come  re- 
morse, the  renewal  of  right  resolve  and  effort, 
and  so,  when  better  deeds  have  come  between 
us  and  our  sin,  the  recovery  of  self-respect 
and  sense  of  God's  approval.  But  this  expe- 
rience is  not  confined  to  ourselves  :  we  share 
it  with  others ;  and  whatever  justifies  us  in 
condoning  our  ow7i  faults  demands  that  we 
pardon  their  offences  as  well. 
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For  the  sake  of  the  sweetness  and  whole- 
someness  of  our  own  disposition,  we  cannot 
afford  to  hold  a  grudge.  Nothing  can  be 
more  harmful  to  our  own  nature  than  that. 
We  are  so  constituted  that  to  think  well  of 
those  with  whom  we  are  associated,  to  feel 
kindly  toward  them,  and  to  know  that  we  are 
ministering  to  their  happiness,  is  a  vital  need 
to  ourselves.  And  it  is  to  this  need  that  the 
cherishing  of  enmity  is  fatal.  Rankling  within 
the  heart,  it  eats  away  the  fineness  of  our 
nature.  It  is  like  the  blight  in  the  bud  which 
prevents  the  blossom  from  obtaining  its  full 
beauty  and  its  perfect  fragrance.  The  dispo- 
sition of  anyone  who  broods  over  unforgiven 
wrongs  that  he  has  suffered  grows  hard  and 
bitter  and  unlovely.  There  is  no  sin  that 
more  surely  punishes  itself  than  this. 


Few  greater  services  can  be  rendered  us 
than  when  some  one  brings  a  good  report  re- 
newing our  respect  and  love  for  the  friend  to 
whose  character  the  malice  of  others  and  our 
own  hasty  judgment  had  done  injustice,  and 
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toward  whom  our  hearts  had  grown  cold. 
At  his  tidings  we  rejoice  as  over  the  recovery 
of  lost  treasure.  It  is  as  when  the  bank  in 
which  our  funds  were  deposited,  after  closing 
its  doors  for  a  brief  season,  resumes  payment ; 
or,  as  when  the  cable  brings  word  that  the 
ship  which  bore  our  merchandise,  and  which 
we  thought  had  gone  down  in  mid-ocean,  has 
reached  its  port.  "  How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth 
good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace  !  " 

Not  every  marriage  is  the  most  fortunate 
that  could  have  been  made ;  and  one  or 
another  circumstance,  such  as  poverty  or 
sickness,  may  go  far  toward  preventing  the 
ideal  bliss  that  had  been  hoped  for.  Still  the 
truth  remains  that  the  man  who  has  a  home 
must  find  his  happiness  there  or  nowhere ; 
and  he  ought  to  strive  for  this  just  as 
earnestly  as  he  would  to  succeed  in  the  busi- 
ness in  which,  whether  wisely  or  foolishly,  his 
entire  capital  has  been  invested,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  which  means  utter  ruin.     That  this  is 
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not  more  often  done,  that  in  many  instances 
the  need  of  it  is  scarcely  reaUzed,  is  among 
the  fruitful  causes  of  domestic  misery.  He 
would  be  a  madman  who  should  trade  gold 
for  brass  ;  or  having  gotten  possession  of  pre- 
cious stones,  barter  them  for  glass  beads  and 
other  trifles  such  as  savages  esteem.  Yet  this 
is  what  every  man  does  who  cherishes  other 
interests,  seeks  other  companionships,  and  in- 
dulges in  other  pleasures  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  home  to 
afford.  Such  a  man  may  be  wise  in  other 
respects  :  but  in  this  one  matter  he  is  simply 
a  fool ;  and  the  time  is  certain  to  come  when 
he  will  bitterly  repent  his  folly,  even  if  it  lead 
to  nothing  worse  than  the  sad  remembrance 
of  wasted  years,  instead  of  ending  in  some 
awful  tragedy,  as  it  so  often  does. 


How  often  it  happens  that  people  spend 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  preparing  for  a 
happiness  which,  for  that  very  reason,  they 
never  enjoy  at  all.  ''  When  the  house  is  built 
and  suitably    furnished,  when  the  mortgage 
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on  the  farm  has  been  paid,  when  something 
has  been  put  aside  for  the  proverbial  rainy- 
day," —  then  they  mean  to  settle  down  and 
take  comfort.  Meantime  the  father  sees  but 
little  of  his  family,  and  even  the  mother  over- 
looks the  heart  needs  of  her  children  in  the 
hard  struggle  for  existence,  or  in  her  devotion 
to  that  distant  wealth  or  social  position  which 
is  the  deity  of  their  household  worship.  By 
and  by  the  children  grow  up  and  go  away, 
and  the  parents  realize  that  they  never  have 
enjoyed  them  as  they  always  meant  to.  Or 
perhaps  some  member  of  the  domestic  circle 
dies ;  and  then  the  others  would  give  what- 
ever else  they  have  held  most  dear  in  life  for 
just  one  hour  of  that  perfect  companionship 
for  which,  when  it  was  still  possible,  other 
things  that  seemed  more  important  left  them 
no  time. 

There  is  a  pathos  in  the  sight  of  the 
things  which  those  who  are  gone  refused  to 
use,  so  that  they  might  "save  them." 
There  is  a  grim  mockery  in  the  fate  that 
scatters  through  the  hands  of  his  improvident 
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heirs  the  wealth,  for  the  sake  of  hoarding 
which  the  miser  denied  himself  all  wholesome 
joy  of  life.  It  is  far  better  that  children 
should  retain  pleasant  memories  of  the  early 
home  than  that  they  should  inherit  silver  and 
china  which  they  never  saw  except  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  it  was  brought  out  to 
furnish  the  table  in  honor  of  a  guest.  One 
can  sympathize  with  the  little  girl  who, 
pleading  for  some  indulgence,  said,  "  Let  us 
make  believe,  just  for  once,  that  we  are  com- 
pany." In  times  not  remote,  there  was,  in 
most  dwellings,  a  mysterious  apartment  that 
resembled  the  Hebrew  Holy  of  HoHes  in  the 
rarity  of  its  use.  It  is  said  that  those  whom 
any  errand  compelled  to  invade  its  sacred 
precincts  were  required  to  leave  their  shoes 
at  the  door.  Its  blinds  were  always  drawn, 
its  curtains  lowered,  and  its  atmosphere  re- 
dolent of  moth  preventives.  It  was  called 
the  "Best  Room."  I  do  not  object  to  its 
preservation  in  literature,  but  am  not  sorry 
that  it  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  realm 
of  actual  life.  Nothing  is  too  good  to  be  en- 
joyed by  the  whole  family,  and  the  time  is 
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sure  to  come  when  every  mark  of  use  that 
now  seems  a  blemish  will  be  esteemed  a 
priceless  ornament. 

Do  not  think  of  any  room  in  the  house  as 
too  good  to  be  occupied  every  day.  Do  not 
think  of  any  furniture  as  too  fine  to  be  used. 
If  it  is,  you  cannot  afford  to  give  it  house- 
room  and  take  care  of  it.  Do  not  save  the 
china  or  silver  which  was,  perhaps,  a  wedding 
present,  for  some  better  time.  There  will 
never  be  a  better  time.  Enjoy  all  these 
things  now.  If  you  do  not  the  time  will 
come  when  to  some  one  their  newness  will 
be  a  mockery.  Make  time  for  the  reading, 
the  story  telling,  the  games,  the  trips  to 
grove  or  shore,  which  have  no  object  beyond 
the  passing  pleasure  they  afford,  but  which 
provide  the  best  means  of  companionship  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  family  group,  and 
are  the  things  most  pleasant  to  remember. 
The  home  life  which  seems  so  stationary  is 
always  changing.  In  a  little  while  it  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  memory  of  the 
good  times  you  have  had  together  will  be 
your  richest  possession. 


15 
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Not  the  place  to  which  we  shall  go  when 
we  die,  but  the  kind  of  spirit  that  shall  dwell 
in  us  eternally,  is  important.  Heaven  and 
hell  are  widely  separated,  and  between  them 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  not  in  space  but 
in  quality.  The  distance  from  one  to  the 
other  is  not  the  distance  in  miles  from  the 
dome  of  the  sky  to  the  bottomless  pit ;  but 
the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
purity  and  uncleanness,  sympathy  and  self- 
ishness —  which  things^  are  as  far  apart  now 
as  they  will  ever  be. 

© 

Susceptibility  to  temptation  is  a  measure 

of  the  virtue  that   resists  it.     Another  Eve 

might  have  left  the  forbidden  untasted,  not 

because  she  reverenced  God's  commandment 

more,    but    because    she    was    not    fond    of 

apples.  _ 

® 

There  is  no  better  form  of  social  enjoy- 
ment than  that  which  consists  in  bestowing 
and  accepting  the  hospitality  of  a  home.  On 
the  street,  at  the  theatre  or  the  club,  even  at 
church,  people  meet  upon  the  same  level  of 
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independence,  and  that  tends  toward  coldness 
and  constraint.  The  very  essence  of  com- 
panionship is  that  one  person  shall  confer  a 
favor  which  another  receives,  and  this  rela- 
tion, which  resembles  the  forming  of  the 
electric  circuit  by  joining  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  of  a  battery  is  precisely  that 
which  exists  between  a  host  and  his  guest. 

© 

The  real  comforter  is  work  :  the  best  tonic 
for  a  bereaved  heart  or  a  broken  spirit  is  the 
doing  of  duty.  At  first  our  hands  may  trem- 
ble, our  footsteps  totter ;  and  we  may  grope 
and  stumble  because  our  eyes  are  dim  with 
tears  we  have  no  time  to  wipe  away.  But 
little  by  little  the  old  time  strength  will  come 
back,  and  we  shall  walk  firmly  and  see 
clearly ;  while  by  sitting  still  in  the  shadow 
we  should  only  grow  more  weak  and  blind 
from  day  to  day.  Whatever  their  trouble 
may  be,  those  who  obey  the  duty  call  which 
summons  them  to  renewed  interest  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  usually  get  the  better 
of  it.  In  a  little  while  you  will  find  them 
cheerful   again,    because   the   bitterness  has 
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died  out  of  their  misfortune,  and  only  the 
sacredness  of  memory  is  left.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  withdraw  from  the  world, 
and  surround  themselves  with  mementos  of 
the  past,  and  so  nurse  their  grief,  presently 
become  ghostly  sort  of  persons.  They  are 
bewildered  and  dazed,  like  people  who  have 
lived  long  in  the  twiUght.  They  have  be- 
come the  companions  of  shadows  and  spec- 
tres, and  when  they  enter  a  room  bring 
with  them  an  atmosphere  which  is  Hke  the 

air  of  a  vault.  _ 

® 

We  are  making  this  journey  of  life  for  the 
first  and  last  time.  Wherever  else  our  pil- 
grim feet  may  roam,  we  are  not  likely  to 
come  this  way  again.  Let  us  make  the 
most  of  our  one  chance,  and  not  spoil  it  by 
any  folly  or  wickedness.  How  pleasant  it 
will  be  as  we  draw  near  the  goal,  if  we  can 
look  back  and  realize  that  though  the  way 
was  very  steep  and  rough  for  us  in  some 
places,  and  though  it  traversed  at  times  a 
landscape  that  was  all  devoid  of  loveliness, 
yet,  as   we   passed  along   we    scattered  the 
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seeds  of  tender  words  and  helpful  deeds  that 
even  now  have  grown  into  a  carpet  of  ver- 
dure to  soften  the  path  for  others,  and  a  bor- 
der of  blossoms  to  cheer  them  with  its  beauty. 
What  a  satisfaction  it  will  be  to  know  in  our 
hearts,  that  in  all  tender  and  gentle  ways  we 
ministered  not  only  to  the  physical  comfort, 
but  to  the  heart  needs  as  well,  of  those 
among  our  fellow  travellers  for  whose  welfare 
we  had  made  ourselves  responsible  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  the  world. 


Among  the  Alpine  heights,  on  every  crag 
and  precipice,  the  avalanches  are  poised  so 
unstably  that  the  slightest  vibration  in  the 
atmosphere  —  the  echo  of  the  axe  that  cuts 
steps  in  the  slippery  path,  or  even  the  sound 
of  the  human  voice  —  may  loosen  them,  and 
bury  the  traveller  beneath  tons  of  snow  and 
ice.  In  much  the  same  way,  by  what  seems 
a  sin  so  small  that  it  can  do  no  harm,  we 
may  bring  great  avalanches  of  shame  and 
misery  down  to  crush  our  lives  and  the  lives 
that  are  dependent  on  us. 
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In  the  life  of  a  great  city  there  are  few- 
things  which  tend  to  inspire  our  faith  in  the 
providence  of  God.  There,  as  elsewhere  God 
speaks  within  our  souls ;  but  between  our 
senses  and  all  outward  tokens  of  his  presence 
and  power,  we  erect  barriers  of  artificial  sur- 
roundings, ambitions,  and  enjoyments.  We 
are  so  busy  taking  care  of  ourselves,  and 
watching  other  people  do  the  same,  as  to  al- 
most forget  that  there  is  an  over-ruling  provi- 
dence. But  in  the  country  we  actually  see 
God  taking  care  of  things  which  cannot  care 
for  themselves,  but  which  obey  with  absolute 
confidence  that  natural  instinct  which  is  the 
expression  of  his  will  concerning  them. 
There  everything  is  providence  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  trustfulness  upon  the  other.  The 
sweetbrier  does  not  know  why  it  must  arm 
itself  with  cruel  thorns.  It  simply  obeys  the 
impulse  which  is  the  expression  of  God's  will, 
and  its  delicate  blossoms  are  protected. 
Birds  build  their  nests  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  sing  their  songs  of  trust  and  hope,  un- 
mindful that  there  may  be  days  and  nights  of 
wind  and  rain,  before  the  brood  are  hatched 
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and  fledged.  The  squirrel  cannot  know  that 
winter  is  coming,  and  is  powerless  to  reason 
concerning  the  distinction  between  things 
which  will  and  will  not  perish.  Yet  he 
makes  no  mistake.  The  berries  he  eats,  but 
stores  the  nuts  in  his  cellar  ;  and  when  the 
trees  are  bare,  and  the  earth  covered  with 
snow,  finds  that  all  was  well  and  wisely 
planned,  not  by  himself,  but  by  that  Higher 
Wisdom,  which  is  just  as  provident  for  the 
little  needs  of  squirrels  as  for  the  greater 
needs  of  men  and  women.  The  locust  music 
is  no  less  cheerful  because  it  must  so  soon 
end  in  the  silence  of  death.  The  butterfly 
does  not  complain  that  the  privilege  of  using 
its  wings  so  short  a  time,  is  scanty  payment  for 
the  many  days  of  creeping  and  spinning  that 
procured  it :  it  simply  enjoys  the  sunshine 
and  blossoms  while  it  may.  The  bee  lives 
only  a  few  weeks ;  yet  it  works  as  faithfully 
at  its  task  of  doing  what  it  was  made  to  do 
as  if  it  were  itself  destined  to  eat  the  honey 
which  it  gathers  for  distant  generations. 
The  flowers  that  come  and  go  in  their  ap- 
pointed time,  seem  as  well  satisfied  with  their 
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mission  of  making  the  world  more  beautiful 
for  a  little  while  as  if  they  were  privileged  to 
bloom  forever ;  and  the  leaf  that  changes 
from  green  to  scarlet  or  gold,  when  its  work 
is  done,  and  thus  withers  and  falls  to  sink  in 
the  forest  mould  and  be  resurrected  in  the 
verdure  of  the  new  spring  time,  is  as  con- 
tented in  its  death  as  in  its  life.  In  nature 
all  things  are  trustful  and  obedient,  and  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  in  this  atmosphere 
of  unquestioning  faith,  we  did  not  feel  our 
own  faith  renewed  and  strengthened. 

® 

Just  as  the  various  growths  of  the  temper- 
ate zones  are  unlike  those  of  the  tropics,  so 
human  virtues  and  enjoyments  are  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  it  is  both  prudent  and  right 
that  we  should  learn  to  value  those  to  which 
the  soil  and  climate  of  our  necessary  circum- 
stances are  best  adapted.  If  we  cannot  have 
what  we  want,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
accept  what  has  been  given  in  that  spirit  of 
thankfulness  which  is  the  best  preparation 
for  its  enjoyment  and  use.  If  we  cannot 
serve  the  world  in  the  way  we  should   like 
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best,  it  is  the  part  of  duty  to  inquire  in  what 
way  the  providence  of  God  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  serve  it.  Our  lives  may  be 
incapable  of  yielding  those  joys  and  benefits 
which  are  like  the  rich  bloom  of  the  mag- 
nolia, the  feathered  grace  of  the  palm,  and 
the  fruitage  of  orange  groves  and  southern 
vineyards.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  suffer 
them  to  remain  empty  and  useless  ?  Or 
shall  we  substitute  for  these  the  ruo:o:ed 
strength  of  the  oak,  the  blossoms  of  the 
northern  garden,  and  the  rich  abundance  of 
the  apple  orchards,  and  the  fields  of  wheat 
and  corn  ? 

® 
Never  for  a  moment  does  the  brook  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  main  object  of  its 
flowing  is  to  reach  the  river  and  the  ocean. 
For  this  it  hastens  through  sunlight  and 
shadow ;  it  glides  through  tangled  thickets 
and  barriers  of  fallen  trees  ;  it  hurries  on- 
ward toward  the  swift  leap  of  the  cataract ; 
it  pushes  aside,  or  overflows,  or  circumvents 
every  obstacle  between  its  source  and  its 
goal. 
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But  incidental  to  this,  its  ultimate  object, 
the  brook  renders  perpetual  service  to  innum- 
erable things  that  need  its  help  the  entire 
length  of  its  journey  from  the  mountain  to 
the  sea.  The  minnows  and  the  trout  do  not 
know  where  the  brook  is  going ;  they  only 
know  that  its  deep  pools  provide  them  with 
a  home.  The  ferns  and  flowers  do  not  know 
that  its  waters  will  help  to  float  the  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  world.  They  only  know 
that  in  its  numberless  eddies  it  pauses  long 
enough  to  revive  their  drooping  life.  Swal- 
lows brush  its  gleaming  surface  with  their 
glancing  wings ;  and  throughout  the  sultry 
noon  the  cattle  stand  knee  deep  in  its 
marshes.  It  turns  the  miller's  wheel,  grind- 
ing the  same  corn  that  its  waters  nourished 
when  they  fell  in  rain-drops  of  the  summer 
shower.  It  suffers  the  children  to  press 
their  white  feet  in  its  yellow  sand,  and  sail 
their  tiny  boats  upon  its  mimic  billows. 
Whispering  beneath  the  drooping  branches 
of  the  willow  and  alder,  purling  amid  the 
mossy  stones  that  fret  its  progress,  or  plash- 
ing in  the  cascade,  it  sings  to  the  poet's  ear 
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its  ceaseless  song;  and,  in  sunlit  meadow  or 
twilight  glen  it  woos  the  artist  to  make  its 
fleeting  beauty  imperishable  upon  his  canvas. 
Thus  the  brook  not  only  reaches  the  ocean, 
but  becomes  a  blessing  and  a  joy  to  all  the 
land  through  which  it  flows. 

Our  special  calling  is  the  channel  through 
which  our  life  makes  its  chief  contribution 
to  the  world's  welfare.  The  service  thus 
rendered  is  like  the  even  flow  of  the  brook  in 
its  channel.  But  when  incidentally  we  help, 
by  smile  or  word  or  deed,  those  with  whom 
our  occupation  brings  us  in  touch,  that  is  as 
when  the  brook  pauses  in  its  eddies  to  give 
drink  to  the  thirsty  plants  upon  its  margin. 


The  amount  of  happiness  actually  derived 
from  outward  prosperity  will  manifestly  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  in  which  we  possess 
an  inner  faculty  for  its  use  and  enjoyment. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  money  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  one  of  the  best  places 
at  the  opera.  But  if  you  have  no  apprecia- 
tion of  music  your  only  satisfaction  will  be 
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that  of  being  pointed  out  and  envied  by  the 
people  who  occupy  the  back  seats.  Mean- 
while, the  Italian  boy  in  the  gallery,  whose 
every  nerve  keeps  time  to  the  cadence  of  the 
singer's  voice  ;  whose  ears  drink  in  the  flood 
of  harmony  as  thirsty  throats  drink  water ; 
who  seems  to  hear  the  falling  rain-drops,  and 
breathe  the  fragrance  of  blossoms,  and  see 
the  wet  leaves  of  the  vine  and  olive  glisten 
in  the  sunlight,  has  a  treat  which  money 
alone  could  never  purchase.  Every  year  a 
multitude  of  rich  Americans  make  the  tour 
of  Europe  and  leave  their  money  at  the  hotels 
and  railway  stations,  but  bring  nothing  back. 
It  is  because  they  carried  with  them  none  of 
those  historical  and  literary  associations 
which  make  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris 
unlike  those  of  Boston  and  New  York ; 
which  invest  the  Black  Forest  with  a  charm 
unknown  to  the  Adirondacks ;  and  which 
constitute  the  distinction  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Hudson.  On  the  other  hand,  having 
cultivated  a  taste  for  good  reading,  we  can 
all  have  access  to  books  from  which  we  shall 
derive  a  finer  pleasure  than  the  foreign  tour 
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—  which  we  should  all  like  to  make  —  affords 
to  one  whose  only  qualification  for  making 
it  is  an  unlimited  bank  account  and  a  list  of 
the  best  hotels.  When  we  read  Homer  we 
are  nearer  to  classic  Greece  than  the  un- 
learned traveller  who  stands  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus  and  gazes  upon  its  cloud- 
capped  summit  where  the  gods  once  had 
their  home.  If  we  read  Livy,  and  Tacitus, 
and  Horace,  and  Virgil,  we  shall  be  nearer 
the  civilization  of  world-ruling  Rome  than  he 
who  walks  amid  the  broken  columns  and 
crumbling  arches  of  the  Coliseum  without 
understanding  the  national  ideals  of  which  it 
is  the  monument.  If  we  read  Gibbon  and 
Hallam  we  shall  look  across  the  ocean  and 
see  the  cathedrals  of  Italy  to  better  advan- 
tage than  they  are  seen  by  those  who  stand 
upon  their  marble  floors,  and  gaze  upon  their 
pictured  walls,  without  knowing  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  "Grew  these  stately 
piles,  whilst  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles." 
If  we  read  Scott  and  Burns  we  shall  get 
nearer  to  Scotland  than  if  without  their  com- 
panionship we   visited    Melrose  Abbey,    and 
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Stirling  Castle,  and  spent  weeks  wandering 
among  the  Highlands. 

The  verdict  of  conscience  is  usually  more 
pronounced  respecting  the  things  we  have 
done  than  the  things  we  contemplate  doing.  If 
Judas  could  have  seen  upon  those  silver  coins 
the  stains  of  his  Master's  blood  he  would 
have  left  them  in  the  temple  treasury.  If 
the  ghost  of  his  intended  victim  could  come 
between  the  murderer's  purpose  and  its  exe- 
cution, instead  of  waiting  to  haunt  him  after- 
ward, the  crime  might  be  prevented.  If 
unkind  words  appeared  as  cruel  while  yet  in 
our  minds  as  after  they  have  passed  our  lips 
they  would  seldom  be  spoken.  If  the  inten- 
tion of  a  selfish  act  appeared  as  hateful  as 
the  recollection  of  it  we  should  always  be 
generous.  If  the  premeditation  of  sin  awak- 
ened the  self-loathing  which  its  remembrance 
excites  our  lives  would  remain  spotless. 

One  symptom  of  that  growth  which  the 
years  ought  to  bring    is  an  increased  rever- 
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ence  for  common-place  things.  The  fable  of 
the  pot  of  money  at  the  base  of  the  rainbow 
symbolizes  the  disposition  of  youth  to  locate 
all  things  of  value  on  the  horizon.  The  ro- 
mantic boy  thinks  that  it  would  be  very  fine 
to  ride  about  the  world,  like  the  knights  of 
olden  time,  rescuing  imperilled  maidens  from 
giants  and  dragons ;  but  he  is  less  desirous 
of  acting  the  gentleman  toward  his  own 
sister.  "Anybody,"  he  says,  *'  could  do  that." 
He  would  like  to  fight  tigers  in  India  or  sav- 
ages on  the  Western  plains,  but  has  no  heart 
for  wrestling  with  his  own  selfishness  and 
conquering  his  own  temper.  The  youth 
thinks  of  religion  as  an  affair  of  the  church, 
made  up  of  confession  and  prayer,  and  the 
singing  of  hymns :  but  growth  brings  the 
consciousness  that  to  be  truly  religious  is  to 
practise  patience  and  gentleness  in  the  home, 
and  carry  truth  and  justice  and  the  Golden 
Rule  into  the  market-place. 

The  secret  of  happiness  is  frequently  in 
making  the  best  of  circumstances  that  cannot 
be    radically    changed.      If    we    can   neither 
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build  nor  rent  a  costly  mansion  we  can  try 
what  fidelity  and  kindness  will  do  for  the 
home  life  of  the  cottage.  If  we  cannot  rent 
the  best  pew  in  the  church,  then,  instead  of 
advertising  our  false  pride  by  staying  away, 
we  can,  in  our  modest  corner,  so  abandon 
ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  what  is  said  and 
done  that  instinctively  the  preacher's  eyes 
shall  seek  our  sympathetic  face  for  inspira- 
tion to  the  utterance  of  his  best  thought.  If 
we  cannot  visit  Europe,  we  can  so  cultivate 
our  mind  that  what  is  best  in  Europe  shall 
come  to  us.  If  we  cannot  have  a  large  circle 
of  acquaintances  we  can  win  the  absolute  re- 
spect and  perfect  love  of  the  few  people 
whose  friendship  blesses  our  life.  In  a  word, 
if  our  life  has  less  surface  than  we  could  wish 
the  defect  can  be  remedied  in  part  by  in- 
creasing its  depth. 

The  sun  does  not  know  the  name  of  every 
blade  of  grass  that  is  transfigured  by  the 
clear  shining  which  cometh  after  a  night  of 
rain ;  nor  of  every  little  storm-beaten  flower 
that    lifts    its  drooping   head    to  receive  the 
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benediction  of  the  life-giving  rays  ;  nor  of 
every  bird  whose  song  the  crimson  morning 
wakens.  The  wild  rose,  blooming  where  no 
eye  marks  its  loveliness,  cannot  guess  how  far 
the  wandering  breezes  will  carry  the  fra- 
grance which  it  freely  yields.  Nor  can  zue 
measure  the  blessing  which  unknown  lives 
receive  from  those  virtues  which  we  love  and 
practise  for  their  own  sake. 

® 

To  look  well  is  among  the  good  things  of 
life.  I  like  to  see  a  maiden  make  herself 
beautiful  with  a  ribbon  or  a  rose.  In  matters 
of  dress  and  ornament  art  has  its  rightful 
function.  But  all  the  finer  charms  must  be 
wrought  from  zvitJmi.  No  cosmetic  has  been 
discovered  that  can  make  a  simpleton  look 
intelligent.  Much  less  can  any  outward  ap- 
pliance conceal  the  lines  of  selfishness,  hide 
the  marks  of  evil  passions,  set  the  stamp  of 
purity  upon  the  brow,  put  the  light  of  truth 
in  the  eyes,  and  give  to  the  lips  the  curve  of 
kindness.  Goodness  is  the  supreme  beauti- 
fier  ;  and  if  it  exists  in  the  heart  it  can  be 
trusted    to  glorify  the  countenance.     When 
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one  lives  close  to  God,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
high  ideals,  and  pure  desires,  and  noble 
thoughts,  and  kindly  feelings,  his  face  be- 
comes transfigured  like  that  of  Moses  when 
he  came  forth  from  the  brightness  of  the 
cloud  where  for  the  space  of  forty  days  he  had 
communed  with  Jehovah. 
® 
None  of  us  are  always  at  our  best.  We 
have  our  despondent  moods  and  our  fretful 
humors.  There  are  times  when,  because  our 
strength  is  utterly  exhausted,  every  hill  seems 
a  mountain,  and  every  brook  a  river,  and 
every  pebble  a  bowlder,  and  every  ounce  of 
our  burden  weighs  a  pound.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  faith  which  we  commended 
to  others  in  the  season  of  their  trouble  and 
sorrow  dies  out  of  our  own  heart  when  we 
need  its  strength  and  comfort  for  ourselves. 
It  is  even  true  that  we  often  do  things  that 
are  foolish  and  wrong,  but  which  are  not  the 
index  of  our  real  character.  And  there  is 
always  danger  that  in  such  moods,  and  by 
such  actions,  we  shall  lose  the  reputation 
which  we   have   deservedly  won.       In    such 
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emergencies  no  better  service  can  be  re- 
ceived than  that  which  is  rendered  us  by 
those  who  remind  others  of  the  honorable 
record  we  have  made,  but  which  they  are 
prone  to  forget  just  when  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered. If,  when  we  were  far  from  home 
we  had  lost  our  pocket-book,  we  should  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  of  an  acquaintance  who 
loaned  us  the  amount  of  our  car  fare  so  that 
we  might  get  back  again  ;  but  how  much 
greater  is  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  rarer 
friendship  which,  when  we  have  lost  our 
temper,  our  wisdom,  or  our  conscience,  speaks 
the  generous  and  loyal  words  which  prevent 
the  momentary  misfortune  or  fault  from  do- 
ing us  a  lasting  injury  !  All  honor  to  those 
who,  when  the  battle  has  gone  against  us, 
and  we  are  beaten  to  our  knees,  cover  us 
with  their  shields  until  we  can  get  to  our 
feet  again. 

Why  should  we  expect  in  the  conduct  of 
our  neighbors  a  constant  excellence  which  is 
foreign  to  our  own  }  Why  deem  it  strange 
that  they,  like   us,   have  their  failings  to  be 
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overlooked  and  their  faults  to  be  forgiven  ? 
Let  us  try  to  feel  toward  them  as  we  do 
toward  the  weather  when,  amid  all  the  dis- 
comfort which  its  present  mood  inflicts  we 
recall  the  radiant  sky  of  yesterday,  and  hope 
to  see  it  clear  again  to-morrow.  Let  us 
think  of  them  while  living  as  we  should  if 
they  were  dead  —  remembering  their  good- 
ness, and  covering  their  faults  with  the 
mantle  of  our  charity.  Let  us  above  all, 
when  their  good  name  is  threatened  by 
some  one  action  which  reason  condemns  as 
foolish,  and  conscience  censures  as  a  crime, 
bear  prompt  and  loving  witness  to  the  many 
virtues  which  plead  forgiveness  for  the  single 
sin.  Thus  shall  we  prove  ourselves  kind 
neighbors  and  true  friends. 


How  pleasant  it  is,  when  many  tongues  re- 
peat the  tale  which  proves  that  a  certain 
character  is  less  perfect  than  we  thought  it 
was,  to  hear  some  one  relate  things  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort,  which  the  traducers  did  not 
know,  or  have  forgotten,  but  which  give  evi- 
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dence  that  the  cause  of  censure,  even  if  it 
exists,  is  but  the  dross  in  the  gold,  or  the 
spot  upon  the  sun  !  How  sweet  it  is,  forev^er 
afterwards,  to  remember  that  oi(7's  was  the 
voice  which  sounded  that  one  true  and  brave 
note  amid  the  din  of  gossip,  of  detraction,  of 
shameful  exultation  in  a  brother's  weakness 
or  a  sister's  fall. 

The  narrowest  experience  suggests  the 
truth  which  the  widest  only  confirms  that 
the  happiness  of  a  home  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  goodness  of  its  inmates.  However 
stately  the  mansion  in  which  a  family  may 
be  lodged ;  however  rich  its  furnishing  and 
adornment,  and  however  ample  the  wealth 
that  procures  immunity  from  toil,  these 
things  alone  will  not  afford  happiness.  They 
are  a  worthless  substitute  for  that  heart  com- 
panionship which,  even  in  their  absence,  is 
potent  to  take  from  toil  its  hardship,  and 
from  poverty  its  bitterness,  and  to  cause 
those  whose  lives  are  thus  united  to  realize 
something  of  what  the  perfect  bliss  of  heaven 
is  like.      If  husband  and  wife  are  not  faithful 
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alike  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  marriage 
vow ;  if  estrangement  has  come  between 
parents  and  children ;  if  brothers  and  sisters 
are  at  variance,  —  then  their  dwelling  will  be 
the  abode  of  discord  and  misery.  We  can- 
not live  in  peace  with  those  whom  we  do  not 
love.  We  cannot  love  those  whom  we  do 
not  respect ;  or,  if  we  do,  our  affection  be- 
comes self-torture.  We  cannot  respect  those 
who  have  ceased  to  respect  themselves.  Do- 
mestic concord  is  a  benignant  angel  who 
passes  by  each  door  over  which  she  sees  the 
scarlet  mark  of  sin,  indifferent  whether  it  be 
the  entrance  to  a  palace  or  a  hovel.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  all  seen  and  known  that, 
however  humble  the  lodging,  however  coarse 
the  raiment,  however  plain  the  food,  and 
however  stern  the  need  for  daily  toil,  the 
place  where  true  husband  and  wife,  and  loved 
and  loving  children,  dwell,  is  a  happy  home. 
The  misfortunes  which  assail  it  are  like  the 
winter  winds  that  rave  themselves  hoarse,  as 
they  sweep  through  the  groaning  forest,  and 
across  the  empty  fields,  to  beat  in  vain  against 
the    outward   walls   of   the    dwelling  where, 
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within,  "  The  house-mates  sit  about  the  radi- 
ant fire-place." 

Whoever  aspires  to  a  share  with  Christ  in 
his  kingdom  of  sympathy  must  be  able  t(? 
drink  of  his  cup.  Everywhere  the  crown  of 
unselfish  joy  and  the  cross  of  unselfish  suf- 
fering are  bound  together  ;  and  in  the  soul  of 
the  disciple,  as  in  that  of  his  Master,  every 
enlargement  of  life  beyond  personal  limits 
brings  with  it  an  increase  of  both  pain  and 
pleasure.  The  mother  who  would  live  in  the 
present  happiness  and  future  welfare  of  her 
children  must  also  bear  their  griefs  and  carry 
their  sorrows  in  her  heart.  We  cannot  make 
the  gladness  of  our  friends  our  own  un- 
less we  are  also  willing  to  share  their  sad- 
ness. The  satisfaction  we  derive  from  the 
prosperity  of  any  cause  or  institution  which 
we  deem  worthy  of  our  loyalty,  is  inseparable 
from  countless  trials  and  hardships  which  we 
must  endure  in  its  behalf.  All  these  are 
open  doors  leading  to  the  kingdom  of  sympa- 
thetic happiness,  but  when  we  seek  to  enter 
we  are  met  upon  the  threshold  by  the  Christ 
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who  wears  the  crown  of  that  kingdom  upon  a 
thorn-scarred  brow,  and  bears  its  sceptre  in  a 
nail-pierced  hand,  and  who  asks  us  whether 
we  are  able  to  drink  of  his  cup  and  be  bap- 
tized with  his  baptism. 
® 
In  the  depths  of  all  our  natures  slumber 
hidden  and  unsuspected  potencies,  and  few  of 
us  know  all  the  good  or  evil  of  which  we  are 
capable  until  the  day  of  trial  comes.  Many 
a  heart  that  believed  in  its  own  valor  when 
the  battle  was  afar  off  turns  faint  and  craven 
when  the  moment  of  conflict  draws  near  ;  and 
many  a  soul  which  distrusted  its  own  strength 
while  yet  the  test  was  distant  feels  the  thrill 
of  God's  omnipotence  when  its  need  is  great- 
est. As  the  lustre  of  the  dewdrop  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  sunbeam  so  the  seeming 
beauty  of  some  lives  is  reflected  from  their 
fortunate  surroundings ;  while,  as  stars  be- 
come visible  to  human  eyes  and  behold  their 
own  image  in  the  lake  or  ocean  only  at  night, 
so  there  are  characters  whose  beauty  is  re- 
vealed to  themselves  and  others  only  when  it 
shines  through  gloom  and  is  mirrored  from 
the  heart  of  darkness. 
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Let  us  say  that  we  have  been  forced  to 
fight  a  Hfe-long  battle  against  adverse  circum- 
stances ;  that  our  utmost  efforts  have  been 
fruitless ;  and  that  now  the  time  draws  near 
when  failing  strength  must  compel  us  to  aban- 
don the  unequal  conflict  with  the  \dctory  still 
unachieved.  Of  what  avail  is  it  that  we  have 
stood  at  our  post  at  the  cost  of  every  sacrifice, 
and  responded  to  the  trumpet  call  of  duty  in 
the  presence  of  every  danger ;  that  we  have 
labored  at  tasks  beyond  our  strength,  and 
kept  our  face  turned  toward  the  attainment 
which  we  could  not  reach  ;  and  that  from  first 
to  last  our  courage  has  never  faltered  nor  our 
resolution  failed  ?  What  profit  was  there  in 
all  this  moral  heroism  that  outwardly  accom- 
plished nothing  ?  The  answer  is  that  loyalty 
to  duty  has  an  intrinsic  value  ;  that  the  stren- 
uous life  is  worth  living  for  its  own  sake  ;  that 
the  unfinished  task  has  served  the  highest 
purpose  for  which  it  was  se^  if  it  has  proved 
our  faithfulness  ;  that  the  lost  battle  was  worth 
the  fighting  if  we  did  our  best  to  win  it,  and  at 
its  close  our  soul  is  still  unconquered.  Better 
than  any  outward  victory  is  the  consciousness 
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that  we  have  earned  the  right  to  respect  our- 
selves, and  the  knowledge  that  God  is  proud 
of  us,  even  as  a  human  father  is  proud  of  the 
son  who  has  faced  all  obstacles  with  a  valiant 
spirit,  and  whatever  he  has  gained  or  lost  has 
proved  himself  a  man. 


The  renunciation  which  we  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  practise  for  duty's  sake  requires 
a  strength  of  character  greater  than  is  de- 
manded by  the  most  absolute  self-assertion. 
The  man  who  beats  down  all  opposition,  and 
takes  what  he  wants  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world,  is  doubtless  a  strong  man  ;  but  he  who, 
permitted  and  encouraged  by  all  the  world  to 
take  what  he  would  give  his  life  to  have,  turns 
away,  saying,  "I  wz/l  not,  because  I  ought 
not,"  is  a  stronger  one.  The  last  is  as  much 
greater  than  the  first  as  Jesus,  when  he  prayed, 
"Thy  will  be  done,"  was  greater  than  Napo- 
leon when  he  crowned  himself  with  the  dia- 
dem of  the  Caesars.  "He  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city." 
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For  a  summer  day's  excursion  I  do  not 
covet  the  companionship  of  the  man  who 
shudders  at  sight  of  the  curved  thorns  of 
the  sweet-brier,  but  takes  no  pleasure  in  its 
aromatic  leaves  and  dainty  blossoms  ;  who  is 
apprehensive  of  snakes  in  the  grass,  but  deaf 
to  the  love  notes  of  the  dove,  and  the  morn- 
ing song  of  the  thrush ;  who  cannot  find  in 
the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  forest  a  charm 
which  more  than  compensates  him  for  an  oc- 
casional mosquito  bite ;  who  anxiously  scans 
the  heavens  for  signs  of  rain,  but  will  not  once 
look  at  the  rainbow  when  the  shower  has 
passed  ;  who  grumbles  at  the  steepness  of  the 
mountain  path,  but  has  no  eye  for  the  glorious 
panorama  made  visible  from  the  summit  to 
which  it  led. 

So,  in  the  journey  of  life,  I  would  not  choose 
for  fellow-travellers  the  people  whose  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  few  things  that  are  evil  pre- 
vents their  enjoyment  of  the  many  things  that 
are  good ;  who  instantly  perceive  every  taint 
in  the  social  atmosphere,  but  forget  to  return 
thanks  to  God  and  humanity  for  all  the  gra- 
cious influences  that  make  it  fit  for  breathing  ; 
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who  believe  in  the  cowardice  and  selfishness 
of  mankind,  but  scarcely  credit  the  noble 
heroism  and  splendid  generosity  which  have 
made  the  world's  history  glorious  ;  who  point 
the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  moral  monstrosities 
whom  they  meet,  but  turn  away  their  eyes 
from  the  innumerable  erect  and  beautiful  souls 
who  try  to  give  them  greeting. 

® 

Selfishness  is  like  the  refusal  to  open  our 
window  lest  the  air  in  the  room  should  escape. 
It  is  as  if  the  bay  should  erect  a  barrier  be- 
tween its  stagnant  water  and  the  freshness 
of  the  tidal  wave,  and  so  lie  dead  and  unsa- 
vory in  the  August  sunshine.  It  is  as  if  the 
hand  or  foot,  resolving  to  live  for  itself  alone, 
should  die  within  itself.  It  is  the  suicide  of 
a  little  fraction  of  the  universe  by  closing  all 
veins  and  arteries  which  connect  it  with  the 
vital  heart  lest  the  blood  already  received 
should  flow  back  again. 

A  Child  realizes  his  ignorance  and  help- 
lessness ;    yet  his  feeling  toward  the  things 
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about  him,  and  the  unknown  experiences 
toward  which  he  journeys,  is  one  of  trust. 
He  beheves  that  he  will  be  taken  care  of. 
This  trustful  spirit,  this  sense  of  being  led 
along  an  appointed  path,  is  not  acquired.  It 
is  born  with  us,  and  is  the  primal  form  of 
the  soul's  faith  in  God.  In  after  years  we 
sometimes  lose  it.  Self-reliance  takes  the 
place  of  outward  dependence ;  and  perhaps 
our  confidence  changes  to  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. But  in  the  land  of  old  age  the  lost  faith 
of  childhood  is  found  again.  If  you  or  I  could 
know  that  we  must  surely  die  to-morrow  or 
next  week,  or  next  year,  how  fiercely  the  in- 
stinct of  life  within  us  would  rebel  against  the 
decree !  Yet  it  is  seldom  thus  with  those 
who  have  reached  the  three  score  years  and 
ten.  Their  tranquil  pleasures  are  not  spoiled 
by  the  knowledge  that  they  must  soon  be 
given  up.  To  them  the  evening  of  life  is  a 
time  of  peace.  The  face  of  youth  glows  with 
hope ;  the  brow  of  manhood  is  marked  by 
stern  resolve;  but  the  features  of  the  aged 
are  beautiful  with  reverent  trust.  They  stand 
upon  the  border  of  the  spirit  land  as  children 
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stand  upon  the  threshold  of  t/zis  life  —  confi- 
dent that  they  will  be  taken  care  of.  Always 
they  seem  to  have  the  sense  of  a  guiding  hand 
that  leads  them  through  the  shadowed  valley, 
and  beyond  the  gloom  they  see  a  Hght  invis- 
ible to  us  who  walk  in  the  full  radiance  of  the 
unclouded  noon.  The  proverb  "  Once  a  man 
and  twice  a  child  "  is  true  ;  nor  could  we  wish 
it  otherwise.  Trustful  childhood  and  trustful 
old  age  join  hands  when  the  circle  of  life  is 
complete.  Together  they  stand  in  the  open 
gate  of  heaven  through  which  the  glory  shines 
upon  the  world. 

The  home  of  my  boyhood  was  set  on 
a  hill,  and  clearly  visible  for  more  than  a 
mile  along  all  the  roads  by  which  it  was  ap- 
proached. I  can  recall  many  a  night  when 
the  darkness  hid  all  near  objects ;  and  the 
roads  were  deep  with  mud  or  piled  with 
drifted  snow  ;  and  every  step  of  the  journey 
was  in  the  face  of  a  fierce  storm  ;  and,  alto- 
gether, as  I  drove  my  horses  or  walked  beside 
my  oxen,  I  was  about  as  uncomfortable  as  a 
boy  could  be.      And  yet    I    seldom    greatly 
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minded  that  last  mile ;  for  then  I  looked  up 
to  the  hill  and  saw  the  steadfast  light  that 
shone  from  the  window ;  and,  thinking  of 
the  fireside  warmth,  the  evening  meal,  and 
the  household  companionship,  toward  which 
I  hastened,  I  forgot  the  storm  and  dark- 
ness. 

Our  Father's  house  is  set  on  a  hill ;  toward 
it  we  all  journey ;  and  even  when  the  intellect 
blindly  denies  the  existence  of  God,  and  dis- 
cards the  hope  of  immortality  as  an  empty 
dream,  the  soul  still  sees  the  radiance  that 
shines  from  those  open  windows.  Every  one 
possesses,  not  always  the  belief,  but  always 
the  feeling,  that  whatever  the  fortunes  that 
attend  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  he  is  journey- 
ing toward  some  boundless  good  which  lies 
just  beyond  the  time  shadows,  and  which 
shall  more  than  compensate  all  discomforts 
endured  by  the  way.  It  is  this  vision,  be- 
held by  all,  it  is  this  instinct  of  the  infinite 
bliss  which  awaits  us,  that  perpetually  re- 
news our  courage  and  cheerfulness,  however 
fierce  the  storm,  and  however  lonely  the 
journey. 
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We  are  interested  in  childhood  and  youth 
chiefly  because  of  their  undeveloped  possibili- 
ties, not  for  what  they  are,  but  for  what  they 
are  capable  of  becoming.  It  is  like  our  inter- 
est in  the  new  ship  that  leaves  the  wharf,  and 
turns  its  prow  toward  the  rising  sun,  and 
begins  its  first  voyage  upon  the  unknown  sea. 
It  is  like  our  feeling  for  the  young  soldier 
who  marches  to  his  first  campaign  with  hopes 
as  gay  as  his  new  flag,  and  heart  that  beats 
responsive  to  the  music  of  fife  and  drum. 
But  our  feeling  toward  one  who  has  kept  his 
truth  and  faith  through  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
long  life  is  the  interest  with  v/hich  we  hail  the 
returning  vessel  that  has  brought  its  cargo 
safe  to  port.  It  is  the  approval  with  which 
we  welcome  the  veteran  soldier  who  has 
proved  his  courage  on  many  a  hard-fought 
field. 

The  motto  "Once  an  invalid,  always  an  in- 
valid" would  be  as  false  if  applied  to  the 
character  as  we  know  it  to  be  in  regard  to 
the  body.  Because  my  neighbor  had  a  cold 
or  a  fever  last  year,  I  do  not  think  of  him  as 
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habitually  sick.  Why,  then,  should  I  think 
of  him  as  habitually  bad  because  I  know  of 
some  evil  propensity  which  he  has  once 
indulged  ?  I  know  some  such  things  about 
myself ;  and,  if  I  believe  my  own  moral  recov- 
ery to  be  complete,  why  should  I  not  do  him 
an  equal  justice  ?  If  I  have  regained  my  self- 
respect,  why  should  I  not  reinstate  him  in 
my  good  opinion  ?  We  are  glad  to  see  once 
more  upon  the  streets  those  who  have  recov- 
ered from  physical  illness  ;  why  should  we  not 
hail  with  equal  rejoicing  the  first  evidence  of 
their  restoration  from  some  moral  distemper 
of  which  they  have  been  the  victims  ?  How 
dare  we  pray  "Forgive  us  our  trespasses  as 
we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us,"  if 
we  go  on  despising  those  whose  faults  we 
know,  but  whose  repentance  and  atoning 
effort  we  have  never  tried  to  discover  ? 


The  transfiguration  of  Jesus  was  the  sym- 
bol of  a  spiritual  fact  which  belongs  to  our 
own  experience  as  well.  In  the  lives  of  all 
men  and  women,  the  hour  of  danger  and  suffer- 
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ing  is  literally  the  hour  of  trial ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  when  we  pass  beneath  the  cloud  of 
adversity  that  our  character  is  tested  and  its 
quality  revealed.  It  is  easier  to  see  the  silver 
lining  of  our  neighbor's  cloud  than  of  that 
which  has  cast  its  shadow  upon  our  own  heart 
and  home,  to  justify  God's  dealings  with  oth- 
ers than  with  ourselves.  When  the  test  of 
personal  affliction  or  temptation  arrives,  many 
a  faith  that  seemed  well  nurtured  withers  like 
the  rootless  plant  when  the  sun  has  reached 
its  zenith ;  and  many  a  character  that  ap- 
peared strong  goes  crashing  down,  as  a  hollow 
tree  falls  when  a  cyclone  sweeps  through  the 
forest.  Wherever  we  have  found  some  one 
who,  when  the  test  came,  preferred  integrity 
to  riches ;  wherever  we  have  seen  the  soul 
grow  more  brave  and  strong  as  bodily  infirmi- 
ties increased;  wherever  we  have  witnessed 
the  same  faith  displayed  beside  the  grave  of 
the  dead  as  beside  the  cradle  of  the  living ;  and 
wherever  we  have  beheld  a  good  man  or  wo- 
man return  patient  wisdom  for  babbling  folly, 
broad  charity  for  narrow  prejudice,  gentleness 
for  rudeness,  and  kindness  for  cruelty, —  then, 
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like  the  disciples  upon  Hermon,  we  have 
heard  a  voice  from  the  cloud  proclaiming  the 
presence  of  the  Christ. 


Out  in  the  farming  country,  in  the  early 
spring-time,  the  orchards  are  naked,  the  gar- 
dens empty,  and  the  wheat-fields  barren.  Yet 
every  day,  upon  these  lifeless  branches  and 
this  bare  brown  earth,  the  benediction  of  the 
sunshine  falls,  and  every  day  the  south  wind 
grows  more  soft  and  gentle.  Had  we  not 
lived  through  former  spring-times,  it  might 
seem  that  nature  was  wasting  her  tenderness 
upon  worthless  objects.  As  it  is,  we  know 
the  meaning  of  it  all.  Nature  is  not  thinking 
of  this  naked  deformity  which  offends  our 
eyes.  She  beholds  the  flowers  that  shall  hide 
the  thorns  of  the  rosebush ;  the  masses  of 
fragrant  bloom  that  shall  beautify  these 
gnarled,  unlovely,  orchard  trees  ;  the  forest 
tapestries  that  shall  veil  the  rugged  outlines 
of  the  hills  ;  and  the  harvest  fields  over  which 
waves  of  sunlight  and  shadow  shall  ripple 
when  the  summer  days  have  come.      Thus, 
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wooing,  caressing,  these  worthless  things  that 
are,  she  changes  them  into  the  perfect  things 
that  shall  be,  and  calls  into  existence  the 
beauty  and  fruitage  that  she  already  loves. 

A  mother's  love  is  like  that.  In  the  help- 
less, unconscious  babe  in  her  arms,  she  already 
loves  the  brave  youth  or  gentle  maiden,  the 
noble  man  or  pure  woman,  whom  it  is  capable 
of  becoming.  In  the  folded  bud  she  perceives 
the  perfect  rose.  Looking  at  the  delicate 
blossom  she  already  sees  the  ripened  fruit ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  undeveloped  possibili- 
ties which  its  life  contains  she  knows  that  it 
is  already  worthy  of  all  the  love  and  cherish- 
ing which  she  is  fitted  to  bestow.  It  is  this 
which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  intelligent  af- 
fection of  a  human  mother  from  the  instinc- 
tive fondness  of  a  mere  animal  for  its  young. 

God's  love  is  like  that.  I  like  to  think  that 
our  ideal  self  exists  as  an  eternal  thought  in 
His  mind  ;  that  He  sees  us,  not  as  we  now 
are,  with  our  limitations,  and  our  faults,  but 
as  we  shall  be  when  the  discipline  of  time  and 
eternity  has  wrought  upon  us  its  full  purpose  ; 
that  in  spite  of  our  ignorance,  our  selfishness. 
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and  our  meanness,  he  already  loves  us  for  the 
sake  of  that  wisdom,  sympathy,  and  nobleness 
of  which  we  are  always  capable,  and  to  which 
we  shall  finally  attain. 


All  the  ancient  philosophers  reason  out 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  But  Jesus  speaks  with  an  assurance 
that  transcends  all  argument.  His  words 
proceed  from  the  depths  of  a  consciousness 
that,  as  a  son,  he  is  held  in  the  embrace  of  his 
Father,  and  that  while  still  clothed  in  the 
flesh  he  already  lives  amid  the  experiences  of 
the  eternal  world. 

That  moral  endeavor  which  is  limited  to 
resisting  the  downward  pull  of  evil  propensi- 
ties resembles  the  painful  effort  of  a  horse, 
whose  driver  has  halted  him  midway  upon  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  to  keep  the  wagon  from  rolling 
backward.  It  is  like  the  increasing  weariness 
of  the  man  who,  standing  still,  supports  a 
heavy  burden  upon  his  shoulders.  Unless  we 
can  reach  the  top  of  the  hill  where  the  down- 
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ward  pull  shall  no  longer  be  felt ;  unless  we 
can  arrive  at  some  goal  where  it  is  permitted 
us  to  lay  the  burden  down  ;  unless  we  can 
outgrow  the  power  of  those  temptations  which, 
even  while  we  resist  them,  wear  away  our 
strength,  —  the  time  is  sure  to  come  when  our 
exhausted  moral  vitality  will  be  unequal  to  the 
perpetual  task. 

Among  the  benefits  of  adversity  are  the  test- 
ing of  old  friendships  and  the  forming  of  new 
ones.  Perhaps  you  may  recall  some  darkened 
period  in  your  life  when  trouble  brought  you 
into  contact  with  some  one  who  is  now  your 
friend,  but  whom  otherwise  you  might  never 
have  known,  or  whose  worth  you  might  never 
have  proved.  He  rendered  the  material  service 
which  you  needed ;  or,  failing  of  that,  his 
sympathy  inspired  you  with  patience  to  bear 
your  burden,  and  strength  to  win  your  victory. 
But  it  did  not  end  with  the  present  help.  That 
sympathy  was  like  the  light  and  warmth  of 
some  hospitable  home,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren 
moor,  where  you  found  shelter  and  rest  during 
a  night  of  storm.     When  the  night  and  the 
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tempest  were  over  you  resumed  your  journey, 
but  the  charm  of  what  you  had  found  became 
a  magnet  which  drew  your  eager  steps  thither 
again  and  again,  when  the  sky  was  cloudless 
and  you  had  no  need  of  shelter.  So  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  in  the  joy  of  this  compan- 
ionship the  passing  affliction  out  of  which  it 
grew  has  been  altogether  forgotten,  or  re- 
membered only  with  gratitude  as  the  transient 
cause  of  an  enduring  blessing. 


Somewhere  I  have  read  the  story  of  an 
eagle  that  had  always  lived  with  creeping 
things,  but,  being  once  pursued  by  a  beast  of 
prey,  spread  its  hitherto  useless  wings,  and 
thus  not  only  escaped  the  present  peril,  but 
learned  how  much  better  it  is  to  fly  than  to 
walk;  to  dwell  where  the  mountain  lifts  its 
crest  above  the  storm  cloud,  than  to  live  with 
ignoble  fowls  in  the  barnyard.  So  is  it  with 
him  who,  turning  to  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion for  relief  from  transient  trouble,  finds 
therein  the  source  of  an  abiding  joy.  I  count 
that    man   happy  who,  through    the    loss   of 
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whatever  else,  has  gained  this  sense  of  com- 
panionship with  God. 


I  ONCE  heard  an  elderly  woman  say  of  a 
young  girl,  whose  life  had  been  ruined  by 
marriage  with  a  drunken  husband,  "  It  will  be 
a  lesson  to  her."  Yes,  it  was  a  lesson ;  but 
the  chances  were  that  it  could  never  be  ap- 
plied. It  is  true  of  most  of  us  that  if,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  we  could  go  back  and  re- 
trace the  path  of  life  we  should  find  a  valuable 
use  for  all  the  blunders  we  had  made,  all  the 
faults  we  had  committed,  and  all  the  penalties 
we  had  endured.  Since,  however,  this  is  im- 
possible, the  question  remains  whether  it  is 
just  that  one  shall  endure  so  many  evils  to  no 
better  purpose  than  merely  to  learn  how  he 
might  have  been  happy.  The  onfy  answer  I 
can  find  is  in  the  hope  of  immortality  ;  the 
belief  that  the  opportunity  to  profit  by  our 
experience  which  is  so  often  denied  us  in  this 
life  will  be  granted  in  the  next.  Unless  man 
is  immortal  there  is  a  Hmit  to  either  the  jus- 
tice or  the  power  of  God. 
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Only  grant  my  soul  may  carry  high  through  death  her 

cup  unspilled, 
Brimming  though  it  be  with  knowledge  life's  loss  drop 

by  drop  distilled, 
I  shall  boast  it   mine  —  the  balsam,  bless   each   kindly 

wrench  that  wrung 
From  life's  tree  its  inmost  virtue,  tapped  the  root  whence 

pleasure  sprung. 
Barked  the  bole,  and  broke  the  bough  and  bruised  the 

berry,  left  all  grace 
Ashes  in  death's  stern  alembic,  loosed  elixir  in  its  place." 


Anybody  can  find  fault  with  what  is  un- 
lovely in  either  the  world  of  nature  or  of  hu- 
man life ;  but  to  find  some  aesthetic  charm 
in  a  sombre  sky,  or  monotonous  landscape, 
requires  the  eye  of  an  artist :  and  to  find  the 
potency  of  moral  beauty  and  harmony  where 
others  find  only  deformity  and  discord  is  the 
function  of  moral  genius.  Jesus  was  always 
finding  admirable  traits  where  no  one  else 
thought  of  looking  for  them.  He  valued 
the  Magdalen's  penitence  more  than  the 
Pharisee's  righteousness.  He  called  the  pub- 
lican to  discipleship.  It  was  from  among  the 
despised  Samaritans  that  he  selected  the 
model  of  brotherly  kindness.     He  found  fault 
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with  scarcely  anyone,  except  the  fault-finders. 
He  perceived  the  truth,  that  we  shall  best  cure 
people  of  their  vices  by  recognizing  and  fel- 
lowshipping  their  virtues. 


There  are  people  who  say  that  if  they  did 
not  believe  in  endless  misery  they  would  be 
wicked  all  the  time.  Let  us  see  what  answer 
the  experience  of  life  makes  to  this  foolish 
declaration : 

Before  the  young  man  who  stands  upon 
the  threshold  of  his  career,  open  the  two 
paths  of  virtue  and  vice.  By  taking  proper 
care  of  his  body  he  can  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
health.  By  diligent  study  he  can  store  his 
mind  with  useful  knowledge.  By  industry 
and  economy  he  can  become  possessor  of  a 
fair  degree  of  wealth.  By  integrity  and  kind- 
ness he  can  command  the  respect  and  de- 
serve the  friendship  of  all  who  associate  with 
him  in  business  and  social  relations.  He  can 
win  the  love  of  some  pure  girl,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  shall  grow  that  sympathy 
which  has  its  roots  in  the  soil,  not  of  fleeting 
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passion,  but  of  a  mutual  and  abiding  respect. 
He  can  found  a  home  whose  hallowed  af- 
fections and  ennobling  responsibilities  shall 
provide  a  firm  centre  and  unfailing  inspiration 
for  all  other  interests  and  activities  of  his  life. 
He  can  so  live  that  his  children  shall  rever- 
ence him  as  the  perfect  type  of  manly  wis- 
dom and  honor ;  and  that  even  when  his 
frame  has  become  bowed  with  toil,  and  his 
brow  furrowed  with  care,  the  wife  who  has 
grown  old  at  his  side  shall  still  see  in  him 
the  brave  and  stainless  youth  who  won  her 
early  trust  and  love.  Dying  at  last,  he  can 
leave  a  memory  that  shall  linger  in  the  hearts 
of  his  loved  ones  as  the  fragrance  which  the 
sun  distils  from  blossoming  orchards  lingers 
in  the  air  when  the  peace  of  the  twilight  has 
fallen  upon  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  can  indulge  every 
blind  impulse,  and  gratify  every  lawless  pro- 
pensity. By  dissipation  he  can  ruin  his  body 
and  deprave  his  mind.  He  can  cause  every 
honorable  man  to  scorn  and  every  pure  wo- 
man to  loathe  him.  He  can  break  the  heart 
of  his  mother,  and  dishonor  the  name  of  his 
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father.  The  wife  who  might  have  been 
happy  in  some  other  relation,  can  be  made  to 
feel  that  she  is  tied  to  a  living  death.  His 
daughter,  whose  soul  ought  to  be  Kke  a  white 
lily,  untouched  by  even  the  breath  of  evil 
knowledge,  can  be  made  to  feel  her  father's 
shame  almost  as  if  it  were  her  own.  He  can 
so  live  that  when  he  dies  no  one  will  wish 
that  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  and  the  best 
kindness  we  can  show  his  memory  will  be  to 
forget  it.  All  these  things  are  equally  true, 
whether  all  shall  finally  be  saved,  or  some 
saved  and  others  lost ;  or  whether  death  is  a 
sleep,  from  which  none  shall  ever  waken  to 
either  joy  or  pain.  In  view  of  such  facts  as 
these,  how  dare  any  one  affirm  that,  rejecting 
the  doctrine  of  endless  torment,  we  should  do 
well  to  be  wicked  all  the  time  ? 


Nothing  is  worth  getting  or  keeping, 
when  the  price  is  the  violation  of  conscience, 
the  loss  of  our  kindness,  or  the  wasting  away  of 
our  sympathy.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  go  hun- 
gry, but  a  worse  misfortune  that  the  manner 
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of  life  which  procures  food  for  the  body 
should  starve  the  soul.  It  is  better  that  the 
raiment  should  be  threadbare,  than  that  the 
disposition  should  lack  the  adornment  of 
moral  grace  and  spiritual  beauty.  It  is  better 
to  face  a  future  dark  with  the  threat  of 
poverty,  than  to  be  haunted  by  a  past  that 
was  shameful  with  sin.  It  is  better  to  fall, 
and  die,  and  be  forgotten,  in  the  rugged  and 
desolate  path  of  an  unpopular  duty,  than  to 
stand  upon  the  summit  of  an  evil  ambition 
crowned  with  man's  approval,  but  dishonored 
in  the  sight  of  God. 

There  are  men  who  seem  to  have  little  or 
no  faith  in  the  reality  of  purity,  honesty,  or 
kindness.  To  every  action  which  shows  well 
upon  the  surface  they  attribute  a  mean  and 
selfish  motive.  Usually  you  will  find  that 
such  a  man  has  squandered  his  own  capacity 
for  generous  feeling,  conscientious  motives, 
and  upright  conduct,  and  now  judges  other 
lives  by  his  own.  When  you  hear  a  man 
scoff  at  the  notion  that  social  purity  exists 
anywhere  except  as  a  respectable   pretence, 
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you  may  know  that  /ie  at  least  is  a  libertine. 
When  he  affirms  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  political  integrity,  you  may  be  sure  that 
his  vote  is  in  the  market.  When  he  tells 
you  that  most  business  men  are  dishonest, 
you  will  do  well  not  to  trust  /lim.  These 
pessimistic  conclusions  he  attributes  to  hav- 
ing gotten  his  eyes  open,  but  they  are  really 
the  result  of  having  his  eyes  closed.  Good- 
ness in  others  is  discerned  by  its  counterpart 
in  ourselves,  and  this  man  has  lost  the 
faculty  of  discernment.  The  light  within 
him  has  been  extinguished  and  the  universe 
is  darkened.  He  sees  nothing,  and  so  insists 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen. 

I  can  picture  to  myself  a  man  suddenly  or 
gradually  afflicted  with  physical  blindness. 
I  can  picture  his  remembrance  of  all  the 
vision  he  has  lost, — the  glow  of  the  sunshine, 
the  tender  beauty  of  the  dawn,  the  flaming 
splendor  of  the  sunset,  the  solemn  grandeur 
of  the  forest,  the  towering  majesty  of  the 
mountain,  ocean  waves  that  change  from 
blue  to  emerald  in  the  shifting  lights  and 
shadows,   and,   better  than   all    else,    human 
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faces  transfigured  with  the  light  of  joy  and 
love.  I  can  picture  these  colors,  so  vivid  at 
first,  slowly  fading  from  the  canvas  of  mem- 
ory, until  scarcely  anything  remains,  —  until, 
at  best,  he  only  remembers  that  he  once  re- 
membered such  things  as  these.  I  can  also 
picture  a  man  who,  through  neglect  of  reU- 
gious  duties  and  pri\dleges,  or  through  the 
loss  of  his  own  purity,  honesty,  and  generous 
enthusiasm,  has  lost  his  vision  of  God's  face, 
his  sense  of  immortality,  his  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  right  and  wrong,  and  his 
power  of  appreciating  the  moral  and  spiritual 
beauty  of  other  lives.  I  can  even  picture 
him  as  forgetting  that  he  ever  had  such  vis- 
ions, or  affirming  that  they  were  only  childish 
illusions  that  have  vanished  now  that  his 
eyes  are  open.  To  me  of  these  two  pictures 
the  last  is  far  more  sad  than  the  first. 


A  mother's  love  for  her  wayward  son,  a 
wife's  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  a  thankless 
husband,  a  man's  generous  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  a  woman  who  cares  only  for  her 
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own  ease  and  pleasure,  —  all  these  are  quali- 
ties which,  whatever  use  they  may  fail  to 
serve,  enrich  the  souls  of  their  possessors  and 
make  them  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 


I  IMAGINE  that  often,  when  a  millionnaire 
or  a  monarch  has  died,  the  angels  say  : 
"That  man  had  all  the  opportunities  which 
earth  could  afford,  to  achieve  success ;  and 
yet  his  life  was  a  failure.  The  revenues  of  a 
kingdom,  the  commerce  of  a  continent,  were 
at  his  disposal,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do  with  them.  With  all  his  shrewdness  he 
was  a  moral  imbecile."  What  a  contrast 
there  must  be  between  the  way  in  which  such 
a  man  is  received  in  heaven  and  the  fashion 
in  which  he  was  treated  on  earth ! 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  fancy  that  often 
when  a  pauper  is  dying,  those  who  have  been 
sent  to  lead  him  through  the  dark  valley,  and 
to  whose  spiritual  vision  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  palace  and  poor-house,  say,  as 
they  surround  his  bed,  **  This  man  had  every 
earthly    circumstance   against    him,    yet    he 
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succeeded  in  the  only  purpose  which  Hfe  was 
meant  to  serve."  _ 

As  the  alchemy  of  nature  converts  soot 
into  diamonds,  so  from  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing and  loneliness  we  may  gain  spiritual 
treasure,  and  become  rich  toward  God.  As 
the  water-lily  changes  the  mud  and  slime  of 
the  river  bed  into  the  stainless  purity  and 
rich  fragrance  of  its  peerless  flower,  so  a 
human  life,  energized  by  a  spiritual  purpose, 
may  gather  from  sordid  surroundings  the 
aroma  of  virtue  and  the  beauty  of  holiness. 


Jesus  recognized  in  this  present  life,  two 
sets  of  interests,  —  one  confined  within  its 
limits,  the  other  belonging  equally  to  earth 
and  heaven.  He  saw  that  all  which  per- 
tained to  the  first  was  difficult  to  win,  hard 
to  keep,  and  most  unevenly  distributed ; 
while  all  that  belonged  to  the  second  was 
constant,  imperishable,  and  within  reach  of 
all.  He  spoke  of  absorption  in  one,  as  lay- 
ing up  treasure  upon  earth,  where  moth  and 
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rust  corrupt,  and  thieves  break  through  and 
steal;  and  he  characterized  devotion  to  the 
other  as  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven,  and  so 
being  rich  toward  God.  He  pictured  the 
happiness  which  depended  upon  the  former, 
as  a  structure  built  upon  treacherous  sand, 
and  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  wind  and 
wave  ;  and  he  compared  the  blessedness  de- 
rived from  the  latter  to  a  house  founded 
upon  a  rock  —  impregnable  to  all  assault  of 
flood  and  tempest. 

And  in  this  respect  his  example  was  con- 
sistent with  his  teaching.  Jesus  was  no 
ascetic.  Unlike  John  the  Baptist,  he  '*came 
eating  and  drinking;"  but  when  the  craving 
of  the  flesh  could  not  be  indulged  without 
denying  the  nobler  yearnings  of  the  spirit, 
he  said,  "My  meat  and  drink  is  to  do  the 
will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  He  liked  to 
attend  weddings,  and  loved  the  laughter  of 
children,  and  the  gladness  of  youths  and 
maidens  ;  yet  it  did  not  break  his  heart  to  be 
deprived  of  these  things.  He  prized  the 
hospitality  of  the  home  at  Bethany,  and  com- 
panionship  of   those  who  dwelt    there;   yet 
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these  also  he  was  ready  to  surrender  at  the 
call  of  duty.  And  when  all  the  world  had 
turned  against  him,  and  he  was  an  outlaw 
with  a  price  upon  his  head,  he  could  yet 
pray  that  his  joy  might  be  that  of  his  dis- 
ciples. It  was  because  the  things  which  so 
many  people  supremely  value  were  to  him 
but  way-side  pleasures,  to  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived or  cheerfully  renounced,  according  as 
they  were  permitted  or  forbidden  by  that 
law  of  duty  in  obeying  which  he  sought  the 
blessedness  of  "The  peace  of  God  which 
passeth  all  understanding,"  and  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

® 

Let  us  settle  it  in  our  minds  that  it  pays 
to  do  right.  Though  the  path  of  duty  be 
paved  with  flint,  and  our  way  be  marked  by 
foot -prints  of  blood ;  though  we  must  turn 
away  from  all  delights  which  others  enjoy 
without  sin ;  and  though  we  should  walk  in 
loneliness,  and  live  and  die  without  a  friend ; 
yet  it  pays  to  do  right,  because  the  moral 
satisfactions  more  than  compensate  the  pain 
and  loss. 
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Let  us  settle  it  that  it  does  not  pay  to  do 
wrong.  Though  the  path  of  our  desires  be 
strewn  with  flowers,  and  radiant  angels  seem 
walking  there  to  keep  us  company ;  yet  if 
the  price  of  admission  to  that  path  is  an  evil 
deed,  every  rose-leaf  will  change  to  a  thorn 
when  our  foot  presses  it ;  and  at  our  approach 
the  angels  will  flee  away,  as  those  who  prize 
their  bodily  health  flee  from  the  unclean 
leper  ;  and  we  shall  be  as  one  who  is  com- 
panionless  in  a  crowd,  and  as  one  who  dies 
of  famine  in  a  land  of  plenty. 


Among  the  parables  of  Jesus,  there  is  one 
which  tells  of  the  seed  that  fell  where  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  covered  a  ledge  of  rock.  The 
rock  was  warm,  and  the  seed  was  quickened 
into  sudden  life,  and  nourished  into  rapid 
growth.  But  when  the  dry  weather  came 
the  plants,  having  their  roots  only  upon  the 
surface,  withered  as  quickly  as  they  had 
grown.  Such  a  field  could  be  made  fruitful 
only  by  breaking  and  removing  the  rock.  In 
work  of  that  kind,  giant  powder  has  its  use. 
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If,  however,  the  field  were  alive  and  con- 
scious, it  would  doubtless  protest  against  the 
rude  process  essential  to  the  deepening  of  its 
soil.  It  would  feel  certain  that  all  this  drill- 
ing and  crushing  and  rending  was  the  work 
not  of  a  beneficent,  but  some  malignant 
power.  Only  long  afterward,  when  the  har- 
vest that  had  so  often  failed  was  ripening  at 
last,  would  the  field  comprehend  that  the 
seeming  cruelty  was  a  real  kindness. 

So,  in  the  world  of  human  life,  we  often 
find  natures  that  are  shallow  and  frivolous  — 
easily  moved  to  a  glow  of  virtuous  feeling,  or 
a  spasm  of  virtuous  conduct,  but  incapable  of 
nourishing  any  worthy  purpose  until  it  has 
reached  fruition.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
deepening  which  such  natures  need  fre- 
quently comes  through  the  agency  of  some 
awful  trouble  that  crushes  and  tears  its  way 
into  the  heart  of  the  life.  The  first  result 
of  this  is  a  chaos,  like  the  surface  of  the  field 
on  which  the  dynamite  has  done  its  work  — 
seamed,  gashed,  scarred,  pitiful.  But  pres- 
ently, out  from  the  ruin  of  the  former  life, 
with    its    superficial    habits    of    thought    and 
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feeling  and  conduct,  emerges  the  new  life  ; 
a  character  no  longer  shallow  and  frivolous, 
but  deep,  strong,  and  resolute.  The  rock 
has  been  broken  and  the  soil  deepened ;  and 
now  not  only  will  the  seed  be  quickened,  but 
the  growth  will  be  nourished  and  the  harvest 
ripened.  "No  chastening  for  the  present 
seemeth  joyous  but  grievous ;  nevertheless 
afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  unto  them  that  are  exercised 
thereby."  ^ 

Our  housemates  and  neighbors  are  no  less 
subject  to  perverse  and  selfish  moods  than  to 
physical  ailments.  They  are  quite  as  liable 
to  attacks  of  injustice  and  anger  as  of  cold 
or  rheumatism;  and  they  have  the  same  need 
of  the  physician's  skill  and  the  nurse's  care  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion which  should  inspire,  not  our  resentment 
and  injury,  but  our  compassion  and  help. 
When  they  are  physically  ill,  how  tenderly 
we  feel, —  how  tolerant  of  their  whims  and 
fancies,  how  patient  toward  their  fretfulness, 
how  responsive  to  the  claims  of  their  weak- 
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ness  upon  our  strength  !  And  how  quick 
they  are  to  recognize  the  adaptation  of  this 
feeUng  to  their  need !  Whoever  has  it  in 
largest  measure,  is  the  one  whom  they  want 
to  arrange  the  pillows,  and  mix  the  soothing 
draught,  and  bathe  the  fevered  brow  till 
pain  departs,  and  rest  and  slumber  come. 
Oh,  if  we  had  the  same  desire  and  skill  to 
minister  to  the  needs  of  their  souls  when 
these  are  sick,  how  much  head-aching  we 
mxight  save  both  them  and  ourselves!  For 
then,  remembering  that  it  was  with  invalids 
we  had  to  deal,  we  should  keep  back  the 
swift  retort  which  is  but  oil  to  passion's 
flame ;  and  their  unreasoning  anger  would 
die  for  want  of  fuel.  Our  strong  patience, 
more  than  any  fierce  upbraiding,  would 
change  their  unjust  mood  to  one  of  peni- 
tence ;  and,  in  the  atmosphere  of  our  con- 
stant kindness,  all  their  unselfish  impulses, 
dormant  for  a  time,  would  feel  the  thrill 
of  renewed  life.  We  should  give  them  the 
help  they  most  needed  —  the  help  to  get 
well. 

And  that  we  should  thus  feel  and  act  to- 
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ward  the  morally  weak  and  sinful,  especially 
those  whose  lives  are  closely  related  to  our 
own,  is  the  more  necessary  and  reasonable, 
because  we  are  creatures  of  like  passions  and 
infirmities  to  theirs,  and  may  to-morrow  re- 
quire for  ourselves  the  same  moral  compas- 
sion which  their  mood  demands  to-day.  We 
are  like  Alpine  travellers,  tied  together,  so 
that  if  one  slips,  the  others  may  hold  him  up; 
and  those  whom  we  rescue  from  one  moral 
peril,  past  which  our  journey  lies,  may  save 
us  from  the  next. 

Past  all  questioning,  this  mutual  forbear- 
ance and  helpfulness  in  the  time  of  moral 
need,  no  less  than  in  the  hour  of  physical 
weakness,  is  indispensable  alike  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  home  and  the  welfare  of  society. 
If  ever  sin  is  exterminated,  it  will  be  by  our 
recognizing  it  as  a  disease,  and  finding  the 
remedy,  where  Jesus  did,  in  the  power  of 
gentleness  over  rudeness,  of  faith  over 
treachery,  of  kindness  over  cruelty,  of  gene- 
rosity over  meanness,  of  sympathy  over  self- 
ishness, of  love  over  hatred,  of  good  over 
evil. 
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The  vapors  that  rise  from  the    soil    of  a 
swamp,   frequently  prevent   one  who   stands 
upon  its  border  from  seeing  the  sun  and  the 
clear  sky,  which  are  plainly  visible  from  the 
adjacent    uplands.       In    like    manner,    evil 
thoughts  and  wrong  desires  are  the  frequent 
cause  of  spiritual  blindness.      They  are  the 
mists  and  vapors  which,  arising  from  the  soil 
of  impure  hearts,  obscure  that  vision  of  the 
face    of   God  which  is  the   sunshine  of   the 
soul.     Unless  our  hearts  are  pure,  we  shall 
not    see  God,  because  we    cannot   see   him. 
The   remedy    is,   through    obedience    to    the 
Divine  Will,  to  lift  the  entire  life  to  a  higher 
plane    whence    the    broader    vision   shall    be 
possible.     He  who  would  see  the  face  of  God 
must  leave  the  swamp  of  selfish  feeling  and 
purpose,  and  ascend  the  heights  of  spiritual 
progress,    until    a   point    has    been    reached 
where  the  vapors  are  beneath  him,  and  the 
unclouded   sky  is  above    him,  and  the   clear 
sunshine  all  about  him. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
must  be  so.  It  is  a  familiar  truth  that  all 
true  companionship  must  depend  upon  a  kin- 
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ship  of  disposition,  and  a  similarity  of  ex- 
perience. We  cannot  appreciate,  or  even 
understand,  in  another  person,  a  quality  in 
which  we  ourselves  are  altogether  deficient ; 
and  any  attempt  to  reveal  himself  to  our  ap- 
prehension must  always  prove  fruitless. 
When  he  speaks  of  sensations  which  we  have 
never  felt,  or  emotions  which  we  have  never 
experienced,  the  words  may  have  a  familiar 
sound  ;  but  we  can  no  more  picture  to  our- 
selves the  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
prompt  his  utterance  than  if  he  addressed  us 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  You  cannot  describe 
the  splendor  of  the  sunset  to  a  man  who  was 
born  blind ;  and  the  moment  that  this  or 
any  kindred  theme  is  introduced,  both  he  and 
you  lose  that  sense  of  mental  companionship 
which  was  mutual  so  long  as  the  talk  was 
limited  to  the  things  which  both  were  fitted 
to  understand.  I  cannot  comprehend  an 
artist's  enjoyment,  and  make  it  my  own, 
through  sympathy,  unless  I  also  have  the 
beauty  sense ;  and,  lacking  an  ear  for  music, 
I  shall  be  more  lonely  at  the  crowded  opera 
than  at  home.     It    is    the    magnetism   of  a 
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common  interest  which  makes  it  easy  for 
two  mothers  to  visit  together,  though  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  strangers.  It  is  no 
less  true  that  our  fellowship  with  God  must 
depend  upon  the  degree  in  which  we  share 
his  attributes.  Only  as  we  are  like  him  do 
we  see  him  as  he  truly  is.  Only  as  we  feel 
the  impulse  to  care  for  the  helpless,  strength- 
en the  weak,  lift  up  the  fallen,  and  reclaim 
the  erring,  do  we  appreciate  the  greatness 
and  tenderness  of  the  providence  that  cher- 
ishes us.  Only  as  we  have  learned  to  for- 
give injuries,  and  tasted  the  blessedness  of 
returning  good  for  evil,  do  we  realize  that, 
"  There's  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy,  like  the 
wideness  of  the  sea."  Only  as  our  own 
hearts  are  pure  and  loving,  can  we  look  up 
to  the  face  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  and  find 
it  aglow  with  the  beauty  and  tenderness  of 
an  infinite  love. 

The  fact  that  we  are  compelled  to  be 
always  dealing  with  material  values  gives 
them  an  exaggerated  importance  which,  while 
it  may  not  blind  our  vision,  does  nevertheless 
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affect  our  feeling.  So  it  transpires  that,  in 
every  department  of  conduct,  we  are  tempted 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  which  are  highest  and 
most  enduring  to  the  possessions  and  pleas- 
ures which  are  less  noble  and  permanent, — 
in  other  words,  to  exchange  life's  kernel  for 
its  empty  shell.  Such  temptations  we  may, 
for  the  most  part,  resist ;  but  the  fact  that  we 
must  either  resist  or  be  conquered  by  them 
makes  our  life  a  ceaseless  warfare,  and  creates 
a  need  for  every  agency  by  which  the  mind 
may  be  wisely  instructed,  the  will  rightly 
directed,  and  the  heart  divinely  inspired. 

Foremost  among  such  agencies,  I  place  the 
sabbath  service.  With  its  instructive  lessons 
it  renews  our  moral  convictions,  and  restores 
our  lost  ideals.  With  its  ministrations  of 
prayer  and  praise  it  puts  new  courage  into 
our  souls,  and  makes  us  in  love  with  the  du- 
ties we  already  know.  With  its  satisfying 
companionships,  rooted  as  they  are  in  that 
perfect  sympathy  which  is  possible  only  to 
those  who  together  are  seeking  the  highest 
benefits,  it  exemplifies  the  truth  which  the 
sermon  teaches,  that  the  more  exalted  a  given 
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sentiment  or  purpose  is,  the  closer  will  be  the 
affinity  between  the  hearts  that  share  it. 

There  are  many  good  people  who  get  along 
without  this  help,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  would  not  be  the  better  for  having  it.  In 
the  nature  of  things  this  must  be  so.  That 
which  the  mind  constantly  receives,  and  the 
heart  constantly  feeds  upon,  must  express 
itself  in  the  life.  For  this  reason,  I  hold  it 
quite  impossible  that  any  man  should  be  a 
regular  attendant  upon  the  services  of  any 
church  without  being  a  more  honorable  man 
of  business,  a  better  husband  and  father,  a 
more  loyal  citizen,  a  kinder  neighbor,  and  a 
truer  friend,  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

None  of  us  succeed  so  well  as  we  could 
wish  in  realizing  our  ideals, — in  practising  gen- 
tleness and  patience  in  the  home,  in  resisting 
the  temptations  of  social  life,  and  in  obeying 
the  Golden  Rule  everywhere.  But  those  of 
us  who  have  formed  the  church -going  habit 
do  know  that  for  such  success  in  these  direc- 
tions as  we  have  achieved,  we  are  largely 
indebted  to  the  influence  of  the  sabbath  ser- 
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vice,  and  that  without  it  our  entire  Hfe  would 
sink  to  a  lower  level.  The  sabbath  mood, 
born  of  prayer  and  hymn  and  sermon,  may  not 
reach  very  far  into  the  week.  Before  Satur- 
day night  it  may  be  utterly  gone ;  just  as 
sometimes,  in  midsummer,  the  earth  loses  all 
moisture  bestowed  by  one  shower  before  the 
next  arrives.  But  for  a  time,  at  least,  we 
have  felt  its  baptism.  Our  souls  that  were 
weary  and  faint  have  been  bathed  in  its  gra- 
cious influence,  and  have  felt  the  thrill  of 
renewed  life ;  and  while  it  lasted  God  seemed 
nearer  and  dearer,  heaven  more  real,  duty 
more  sacred,  and  life  in  all  its  relationships 
less  carnal  and  more  spiritual.  It  passes 
away,  and  needs  to  be  often  renewed ;  but 
while  it  remains  with  us,  something  of  noble- 
ness and  worth  is  nourished  in  our  character, 
and  something  of  beauty  and  use  is  added  to 
our  life. 

An  acquaintance  once  told  me  of  a  runaway 
which  he  had  witnessed,  and  which  differed 
from  the  usual  type  in  that  the  horse  was 
blind.     Had  the  frantic  animal  been  able  to 
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see,  there  would  have  been  danger  enough  to 
the  woman  and  child  in  the  carriage  from  the 
sudden  turn  in  the  road,  or  the  threatened 
colhsion  with  curb-stone  or  lamp-post.     As  it 
was,  their  destruction  seemed  inevitable    What 
d^d  happen  was  that  the  horse  ran  its  head 
against  a  stone  wall  and  fell  dead.      People 
who  indulge  in  thoughtless  gossip,  or  whose 
anger  prompts  them  to  intemperate  speech, 
are    bemg   run   away  with   by  their  lawless 
tongue,  their  unbridled  fancy,  or  their  ungov- 
erned  temper.      The  steed  over  which  they 
have  lost  control  is  not  only  frantic  but  blind 
and  Its  course  is  marked  by  the  many  victims 
who  are  trampled  beneath  the  reckless  hoofs 
or  crushed  by  the  unguided  wheels.      And 
what  helps  to  make  this  a  more  serious  mat- 
ter  than  the  other  is,  that  while  anyone  who 
cares  to  take  the  risk  is  privileged  to  seize  the 
horse  by  the  bridle,  or  strike  it  with  a  club,  or 
do  anything  else  that  shall  compel  it  to  stop 
no  such  obstruction  can  be  opposed  to  the 
course  of  the  quarrelsome  person,  the  tale- 
bearer,   the   stirrer-up   of   strife.     The  only 
safety  lies  in  keeping  out  of  the  way. 
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It  is  the  province  of  moral  culture  to  make 
us  sceptical  concerning  the  plain  teaching  of 
physical  experience  by  directing  our  attention 
to  another  class  of  facts.  It  teaches  that 
because  man  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
animal,  his  highest  happiness  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  exercise  of  those  attributes  which 
he  shares  with  the  brute  creation.  It  asserts 
that  while  he  has  appetites  and  passions  he 
has  also  a  reason  and  conscience,  and  that 
the  tranquil  and  permanent  satisfactions  of 
self-respect  are  infinitely  better  than  the 
brief  and  feverish  pleasures  which  evil  deeds 
procure.  It  affirms  that  he  is  capable  of 
sharing  without  diminishing  the  joys  of 
other  lives,  and  that  the  joys  of  sympathy 
immeasurably  transcend  all  selfish  gratifica- 
tions. It  insists  that  honesty  is  better  than 
wealth,  if  one  cannot  have  both ;  and  that 
whoever,  in  the  pursuit  of  material  gain,  loses 
his  integrity,  merely  exchanges  a  lesser  pov- 
erty for  a  greater  one.  It  proclaims  that 
while  upon  one  side  man's  nature  is  related 
to  the  physical  world  in  which  every  creature 
benefits  itself  at  the  cost  of  suffering  and  loss 
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to  something  else,  upon  the  other  side  it 
opens  into  a  world  of  moral  and  spiritual  sat- 
isfactions to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  subor- 
dinate their  personal  desires  to  the  general 
welfare.  _ 

The  first  condition  of  success  and  happi- 
ness, in  so  far  as  these  are  dependent  upon 
our  personal  conduct,  is  a  thorough  confi- 
dence not  only  in  our  ability  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  evil,  but  in  our  power  and 
likelihood  of  choosing  the  right  instead  of  the 
wrong  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  I 
believe  in  the  duty  of  organized  society  to  do 
all  that  lies  in  its  power  toward  lessening  the 
temptations  to  which  individual  virtue  may  be 
exposed  ;  but  I  do  not  like  the  assumption 
that  so  long  as  the  temptations  exist,  the  ma- 
jority of  people  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
yield  to  them.  I  fear  that  the  assumption 
does  much  toward  creating  the  fact.  Per- 
ceiving, for  instance,  the  curse  of  the  drink 
habit,  I  cannot,  indeed,  understand  how  any 
one  who  wishes  to  respect  himself  can  be 
willing  to  make  a  living  by  catering  to  its  de- 
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mand.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  anxious 
never  to  say  a  word  that  might  encourage  a 
young  man  in  the  belief  that  since  the  saloon 
is  allowed  to  exist,  his  frequenting  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  that  if  it 
works  his  ruin  he  will  be  but  little  to  blame. 
I  would  have  every  young  man  to  realize  that 
morally,  as  physically,  he  is  to  stand  upon  his 
own  feet ;  that,  just  as  he  trusts  his  physical 
senses  and  nerves  and  muscles  to  carry  him 
safely  through  the  many  dangers  which  sur- 
round him,  so  he  ought  to  confide  in  the 
power  of  his  moral  manliness  to  walk  un- 
harmed past  all  the  snares  and  pitfalls  that 
border  the  path  of  his  daily  life.  I  would 
not,  indeed,  have  him  put  himself  in  the  way 
of  temptation,  just  to  prove  his  superiority  to 
it.  Moral  recklessness  is  not  more  commend- 
able than  the  foolhardiness  of  the  man  who 
jumps  from  a  bridge,  or  swims  a  whirlpool, 
thereby  proving  his  courage  at  the  expense 
of  his  common  sense.  But  I  would  have 
him  feel  that  by  as  much  as  he  cannot  go 
anywhere  in  the  pursuit  of  a  lawful  and  hon- 
orable purpose  without  moral  detriment,  he 
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is  the  less  a  man.  Not  immunity  from  out- 
ward peril,  but  a  moral  manhood  that  has 
faith  in  itself,  is  the  primal  need  of  those  who 
stand  upon  the  threshold  of  life. 


To  many  people  the  chief  objection  to  athe- 
ism  is  the  penalty  which  they  fancy  must  be 
reserved  for  those  who  believe  it  in  the  event 
of  its  opposite  proving  to  be  true.     They  say, 
"We  should  be  afraid  to  deny  the  existence 
of  God  lest  we  might  discover  our  mistake 
only  when  overtaken  by  his  righteous  ven- 
geance."    But  to  my  thought  the  Deity  who 
took    vengeance   upon    an    honest    mistake 
would  be  less  righteous  than  the  man  who 
made  it.     We  do  not   insult   God  when  we 
make  him  a  myth,  but  we  do  when  we  make 
him  a  devil.     Atheism  is  not  a  crime.     There 
is  neither  a  sin  of  unbelief  nor  a  virtue  of  be- 
hef  ;  though  the  one  may  open  the  flood-gates 
of  every  vice,  and  the  other  be  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  thousand  virtues. 

But  while  to  doubt  the  existence  of  God  is 
no  more  criminal   than   to   have  been  born 
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without  eyes,  it  may  be  as  great  a  misfor- 
tune. To  be  convinced  that  in  all  the  or- 
derly activities  of  nature  there  is  neither  pur- 
pose nor  consciousness  ;  that  no  divine  intent 
underlies  the  events  of  human  life ;  that 
there  is  no  Supreme  Will  to  which  we  owe 
allegiance ;  that  no  superhuman  love  cher- 
ishes us  when  we  do  right,  is  grieved  by  our 
faults  and  follies,  is  patient  with  our  infirmi- 
ties, and  sympathizes  with  all  our  sorrows,  — 
this  I  count  among  the  greatest  of  the 
calamities  that  can  befall  us. 


To  the  question,  "Does  faith  save  us?'* 
The  answer  is  yes.  But  from  what  does  it 
save  us.?  Why,  from  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  not  having  any  faith.  Faith  in 
Christ  saves  us  not  from  punishment,  but 
from  sinfulness  ;  not  by  procuring  the  substi- 
tution of  his  suffering  for  the  penalty  due  to 
our  vices,  but  by  inspiring  us  with  Christ-like 
virtues.  Faith  in  truth  and  justice  saves  us 
from  the  inner  blight  of  falsehood  and  injus- 
tice, and  only  thus  from  their  outward  retri- 
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bution.  Faith  in  sympathy  and  generosity 
saves  us  from  the  shrivelled  meanness  of  self- 
ishness, and  from  that  heart-loneliness  for 
which  no  outward  prosperity  can  make 
amends.  Faith  in  the  providence  of  God 
shows  us  the  silver  lining  to  the  storm-cloud, 
prophetic  of  the  sun's  return,  and  so  keeps 
our  hearts  from  breaking  with  their  grief 
until  the  affliction  has  passed,  and  only  the 
blessing  which  it  brought  remains,  as  summer 
skies  are  fairer,  and  summer  fields  more 
green,  when  the  summer  shower  has  come 
and  gone.  Faith  in  immortality  saves  us 
from  that  uttermost  woe  of  which  Whittier 
sings, 

"  Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees ; 
Who  hopeless  lays  his  dead  away, 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play  1 
Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 
And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own." 

And,    finally,    when    we    ourselves    stand 
upon  the  threshold  of   the  Great    Mystery, 
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then,  confiding  that  the  Love  which  brought 
us  hither  will  not  suffer  us  to  go  forth  alone 
into  the  darkness,  by  faith  we  make  the 
words  of  the  psalmist  our  own,  and  say,  "Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou 
art  with  me."  So  shall  we  pass  into  that 
land  where  faith  is  changed  to  clearest  vision 
and  perfect  knowledge. 


There  is  a  natural  relation  between  a  sen- 
sation of  enjoyment  and  an  emotion  of  grati- 
tude ;  and,  in  proportion  as  we  are  normal, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  feel  the  one  without 
experiencing  the  other. 

Were  you  ever  sick  for  a  long  time  .''  and, 
if  you  were,  do  you  remember  how  good  it 
seemed  to  get  out  of  doors  again  .?  Surely 
the  sunshine  had  never  before  seemed  so 
pleasant,  or  the  air  so  invigorating,  or  the 
world  so  beautiful.  All  nature  seemed  full 
of  your  joy,  and  the  face  of  every  stranger 
seemed  as  the  face  of  a  familiar  friend.  It 
may  be  that  your  thankfulness  found  no  ex- 
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pression  in  words ;  but  none  the  less  did  you 
feel  that  somebody  or  something  —  rather 
everything  and  everybody — was  being  very 
good  to  you  ;  and  you  were  very  grateful. 

Have  you  ever  passed  through  some  great 
trouble,  when  the  salt  waves  of  anguish 
washed  up  to  your  lips,  and  everywhere  about 
you  were  clouds  and  thick  darkness  as  of  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  Perhaps  you 
were  brave  and  strong  while  the  trial  lasted, 
because  then  you  felt  that  you  must  act  and 
not  think.  But  when  relief  came  you  realized 
the  greatness  of  your  deliverance.  Your 
gladness  was  as  the  gladness  of  birds  and 
children  when  you  saw  again  the  sunlight 
of  hope,  and  knew  that  the  sky  of  your  life 
was  clearing.  All  this  you  remember;  and 
you  will  also  remember  that  just  as  a  grow- 
ing plant  blossoms  when  its  life  is  fullest,  so 
your  joy  flowered  into  a  gratitude  so  infinite 
and  irresistible  that,  whether  you  were  theist 
or  atheist,  the  phrase  which  came  instinc- 
tively to  your  lips  was,  "  Thank  God  !  "  The 
intellect,  in  its  ignorance,  might  refuse  to  be- 
lieve in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throus:h 
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the  veins  and  arteries  of  the  body,  yet  none 

the  less  would  that  crimson  tide  continue  its 

ebb    and    flow;    and,    in    like    manner,   even 

when    the    reason    denies    the    existence    of 

Deity,   the    soul    still    feels    its    dependence 

upon  God. 

® 

It  does  us  good  to  be  idealized  by  others 
because  it  helps  us  to  idealize  ourselves. 
Let  us  say  that  our  friends  have  an  absolute 
faith  in  our  goodness ;  that  to  them  our 
purity  is  like  the  white  robe  of  an  angel,  our 
pity  and  kindness  like  the  dew  and  the  rain 
falling  on  all  things  that  need  their  benedic- 
tion. That  the  picture  is  vastly  over-drawn 
we  need  not  be  told.  They  do  not  know  the 
narrow  prejudices,  the  hasty  impulses,  the 
selfish  moods  and  sullen  humors,  that  mar  our 
actual  character  and  life.  And  yet  we  know 
that  something  real  must  have  suggested  this 
loving  exaggeration.  Like  a  flattering  pic- 
ture it  was  mecmt  for  us.  It  is  ourself  as  we 
ought  to  be ;  and  the  fact  that  others  have 
perceived  the  inner  possibilities  of  our  nature 
becomes  the  chief  inspiration  to  their  fulfilment. 
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A  friend's  regard  is  a  perpetual  challenge 

to  us  to  become  worthy  of  it.     Every  base 

thought,    every   ignoble    motive,    and    every 

mean  action,  about  which  we  had  ceased  to 

care  upon  our  own  account,  becomes  odious 

to  us  when  we  remember  that  it  is  treason 

against  that  perfect  trust  with  which  we  have 

been  honored. 

® 

If  we  had  the  same  confidence  in  the  im- 
mutability of  spiritual,  as  of  physical  law,  we 
should  abandon  all  expectation  of  benefiting 
ourselves  by  evil  deeds,  and  every  form  of 
vice  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  in- 
sanity. The  fruit  that  falls  unripened  from 
the  orchard  bough  was  blighted  in  the  blos- 
som, and  before  it  had  so  much  as  begun  to 
grow  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  In  like 
manner  the  seeming  success  of  an  evil  deed 
carries  within  itself  the  doom  of  defeat,  and 
can  never  ripen  into  the  fruitage  of  any  real 
pleasure  or  profit. 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  destroy  values 
than  to  create  them  !     What  has  it  cost  to 
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build  a  city  ?  It  has  taken  the  privations  of  the 
early  settlers,  the  construction  of  railways,  the 
slow  accumulation  of  private  fortunes,  the  skill 
of  architects,  and  the  toil  of  a  vast  army  of 
workmen  continued  for  many  years.  What 
does  it  take  to  destroy  a  city  ?  A  careless 
hostler  lights  his  pipe,  and  drops  the  match 
in  the  straw  ;  the  housemaid,  anxious  to  reach 
the  ball  before  the  dancing  begins,  leaves  the 
stove  in  an  unsafe  condition  ;  something  of  this 
kind — no  matter  what — happens  :  the  wind  is 
blowing  a  gale  ;  at  midnight  the  cry  of  fire  is 
heard ;  and  on  the  morrow  the  fair  city  in  which 
were  gathered  the  past  labors  and  the  future 
hopes  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  has 
become  a  heap  of  worthless  ashes.  Is  there 
not  the  same  contrast  between  the  slow  and 
difficult  process  by  which  our  personal  wel- 
fare is  achieved,  and  the  ease  and  swiftness 
with  which  it  may  be  destroyed  ?  What  has  it 
cost  to  make  us  what  we  are  ?  It  has  cost 
the  toil  and  self-sacrifice  of  those  who  watched 
over  our  helpless  infancy,  and  guided  our  in- 
experienced youth,  and  who  counted  their 
own  pleasure  well  lost  if  they  might  fit  us  for 
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happiness  and  usefulness.  It  has  taken  years 
of  privation  and  battle  with  adversity  to  win 
for  ourselves  the  position  which  we  now  hold. 
The  respect  and  love  of  our  associates  have 
been  gained  by  our  resistance  of  innumerable 
temptations,  and  our  practice  of  countless  vir- 
tues. Yet  the  sad  truth  is,  that  in  a  single 
moment,  by  a  single  act  of  folly  or  crime,  the 
past  may  be  undone,  the  present  desolated, 
and  the  earthly  future  blighted. 


However  easy  it  may  be,  on  looking  back- 
ward, to  perceive  the  necessary  sequence  of 
events,  and  that  the  downward  path  could 
have  had  no  other  goal,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
end  was  seen  from  the  beginning.  No  vision 
of  the  field  where  the  swine  were  fed  floated 
before  the  gaze  of  the  prodigal  son  as  he  sat, 
crowned  with  roses,  in  the  chief  place  at  the 
feast,  or  yielded  himself  to  the  soft  witchery 
of  the  dance,  or  felt  the  feverish  gayety 
which  wine  inspires ;  yet  toward  that  goal  he 
was  always  hastening.  It  is  so  with  nearly 
every  one  who  loses  all  that  gave  to  life  its 
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value.  In  a  pleasure  boat  we  glide  down  the 
stream,  not  realizing  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent because  we  have  not  tried  to  row  against 
it.  The  cataract  is  veiled  in  rainbow  tinted 
mists ;  our  eyes  are  heavy  with  slumber ; 
voluptuous  music  drowns  the  muffled  roar  of 
the  torrent ;  and  so  we  are  over  the  brink 
and  ingulfed  in  the  whirlpool  before  we  knew 
that  the  falls  were  there. 


To  one  who  has  learned  to  sympathize  with 
the  life  of  plants  and  flowers  and  trees,  there 
are  few  sounds  more  pleasant  than  the  music 
of  summer  rain  upon  the  roof.  The  shower 
that  has  come  to  refresh  the  life  and  renew 
the  beauty  of  the  world  extends  its  fruitful 
benediction  over  thousands  of  fields  and  gar- 
dens. Everywhere  through  the  silent  dark- 
ness the  myriad  drops  are  falling,  and  from 
each  one  some  living  thing  obtains  that 
special  gift  for  which  its  special  striving  is  a 
prayer.  "Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee,"  says 
the  rain.  The  little  acorn  that  lies  half 
buried  in  the  forest  mould  replies,  "  Make  me 
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a  great  tree,  with  roots  strong  to  withstand 
the  utmost  stress  of  the  tempest ;  and  broad 
boughs,  spreading  for  flocks  and  herds  a 
shelter  from  the  sun ;  and  thickly  clustering 
leaves,  whose  rustling  in  the  summer  wind 
shall  be  the  cradle  of  song  of  nestling  birds." 
The  newly  planted  corn  craves  the  summer 
grace  of  slender  stalk  and  dainty  tassel,  and 
the  autumn  fruitfulness  of  golden  ears.  The 
rosebush  pleads  for  a  mantle  of  blossoms, 
white  or  red.  The  lily  asks  for  purity,  and 
when  its  prayer  is  granted,  sways  its  per- 
fumed censer  to  and  fro,  filling  the  summer 
air  with  the  incense  of  its  gratitude.  But  the 
passing  shower  leaves  the  barren  rock  un- 
changed, because  there  is  no  gift  which  it 
may  receive ;  and  the  dead  leaf  can  ask  for 
nothing  better  than  to  be  decomposed,  and, 
so,  mingling  with  the  substance  of  the  soil 
enter  some  new  form  of  life  which  is  fitted  to 
receive  a  blessing. 

The  myriad  opportunities  which  inhere  in 
our  physical  health,  our  mental  privileges, 
the  business  activities  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, and  the  social  conditions  amid  which 
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we  have  been  placed,  are  to  our  lives  what 
raindrops  are  to  the  oak,  the  corn,  the  lily 
and  the  rose.  In  each  of  them  the  voice  of 
God  reiterates  the  eternal  question,  "What 
shall  I  give  thee  ?  "  And  by  our  use  of  the 
material  which  they  supply  we  shape  the  an- 
swer to  our  own  request. 


The  only  really  beautiful  people  are  those 
whose  eyes  are  radiant  with  self -forgetting 
thoughts  ;  whose  voices  are  musical  with  kind- 
ness ;  whose  faces  glow  with  sympathy ;  and 
whose  lips  smile  for  that  happiness  of  others 
which  makes  them  unmindful  of  their  own 
heartache,  if  they  have  any.  Our  debt  to 
such  people  is  less  for  what  they  do  than  for 
what  they  are.  Their  presence  glorifies  the 
home,  graces  the  social  circle,  and  makes  the 

world  glad. 

® 

The  simpler  the  service  rendered  the  more 
exquisite  is  its  charm.  No  words  can  por- 
tray the  grace  of  an  action  which  has  no  use 
beyond  the  expression  of  good-will,  the  deli- 
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cate  token  that  some  one  would  like  to  make 
us  happy.  A  material  obligation  humiliates 
us ;  but  the  flowers  which  come  to  our  sick- 
room are  like  the  actual  presence  of  the  lov- 
ing thought  which  prompted  the  sending  of 
them ;  and  the  words  of  the  birthday  letter 
make  music  in  our  hearts  all  the  year  round. 


The  beauty  of  the  natural  world  is  a  reve- 
lation. Through  it  God  says  something  to  us. 
But  what,  especially,  does  he  say  ?  I  think 
he  says  just  what  we  do  when  we  give  things 
that  are  beautiful  to  one  another.  The  finest 
essence  of  love,  passing  beyond  all  material 
service,  finds  supreme  delight  in  beautifying 
the  beloved  object,  or  in  ministering  to  its 
aesthetic  enjoyment.  Having  put  into  the 
world  all  things  absolutely  needful  —  heat  in 
the  sunbeam,  richness  in  the  soil,  iron  in  the 
mountains,  steam  in  the  waters,  and  electric 
currents  everywhere  —  God  finishes  by  drop- 
ping over  all  this  lustrous  veil  of  beauty  — 
gemming  the  earth  with  flowers,  robing  the 
trees  in  garments  of  bloom,  giving  to  the  sea 
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its  ever  changing  hues,  painting  the  morning 
and  evening  sky  with  gold  and  crimson  splen- 
dor, and  jewelling  with  stars  the  sable  curtain 
of  the  night.  It  is  an  infinite  caress.  It  is 
God's  way  of  saying  that  he  loves  us  better 
than  words  can  tell. 

® 

God  demands  from  us  no  greater  service 
than  he  has  made  us  capable  of  rendering  J 
but  he  has  a  real  need  of  that.  If  you  are  so 
constituted  that  you  can  do  nothing  except 
chop  wood,  or  sweep  floors,  it  is  because  the 
welfare  of  the  universe  demands  that  you 
shall  be  a  wood-chopper  or  a  floor-sweeper, 
and  not  a  poet  or  artist ;  and  therefore  it  be- 
comes you  to  value  the  performance  of  your 
axe  or  broom  as  highly  as  your  neighbor  does 
that  of  his  pen  or  brush.  The  All- Wise  Ar- 
tisan has  fashioned  our  clay  into  such  shapes 
as  his  purpose  requires.  If  you  are  only  an 
earthen  pitcher  carrying  water  for  thirsty 
toilers  in  the  harvest  field,  carry  as  faithfully 
as  you  can,  and  never  envy  the  dainty  porce- 
lain vase  that  has  nothing  to  do  but  rest  on 
the  mantel  and  beautify  the  home ;  but  if  you 
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are  porcelain  be  as  ornamental  as  you  can. 
Neglect  of  real  abilities  through  vain  yearning 
for  talents  that  have  been  denied  is  the  secret 
of  many  a  wasted  life.  The  tortoise  that 
wanted  to  be  an  eagle,  and  persuaded  a  bird 
of  that  species  to  carry  him  to  a  great  height 
and  then  drop  him  that  he  might  learn  to  fly, 
did  not  become  an  eagle ;  but  he  ceased  to 
be  a  tortoise. 

We  are  all  agreed  that,  in  our  treatment  of 
others,  it  is  better  to  err  upon  the  side  of 
charity  than  of  injustice ;  but  /low  much  bet- 
ter it  is  we  do  not  always  realize.  It  is  very 
hard  for  people  to  keep  on  trying  to  do  right 
when  every  harsh  word,  every  thoughtless 
act,  and  every  trivial  neglect  are  watched  for 
and  criticised ;  while  their  generous  deeds, 
their  unselfish  devotion,  and  all  their  costly 
sacrifices  for  love  or  duty's  sake,  receive  no 
act  of  recognition  and  no  word  of  praise.  On 
the  other  hand,  not  many  folks  are  in  danger 
of  being  harmed  by  having  their  faults  over- 
looked and  their  virtues  magnified.  The  fields 
are  bare,  the  trees  naked,  the  gardens  empty, 
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through  the  winter  season ;  but  when  warm 
sunshine  has  awakened  the  Hfe  that  slumbered 
in  root  and  bud  and  seed,  then  the  annual 
miracle  is  repeated,  and  they  are  covered  with 
verdure,  clothed  with  foliage,  and  filled  with 
bloom.  In  like  manner  there  are  everywhere 
men  and  women  to  whose  hard  and  wintry 
life  some  word  of  encouragement,  some  token 
of  the  sympathy  for  which  their  hearts  are 
starving,  some  kindly  recognition  and  gener- 
ous appreciation  of  what  they  are  tryijig 
to  do,  would  bring  gladness  and  beauty  and 
worth. 

When  the  evening  of  life  has  come,  and  of 
all  the  scenes  in  which  we  bore  our  part  only 
the  memory  remains  ;  when  the  years  that 
once  lay  before  us  have  taken  their  place  in 
the  immutable  past,  it  is  better  to  recall  our 
virtues  than  to  remember  our  vices ;  to  think 
of  the  pure  joys  which  we  have  given  and 
shared  than  of  the  feverish  pleasures  which 
cost  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  other 
lives. 

Let  us  say  that,  years  ago,  we  made  some 
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brave  sacrifice  that  we  might  keep  our  own 
truth  and  honor,  or  shield  some  other  heart 
from  suffering.  The  duty  which  demanded 
it  seemed  then  an  angel  of  gloom.  Its  brow 
was  stern ;  there  was  no  pity  in  its  eyes,  no 
tenderness  in  its  voice.  It  laid  a  heavy  cross 
upon  our  shoulders,  and  crowned  us  with  a 
wreath  of  thorns.  But  now  we  prize  the  mem- 
ory of  that  brave  renunciation  in  which  we 
were  true  to  the  very  highest  that  was  in  us, 
beyond  all  golden  pleasures  of  the  past.  In 
this  sunset  hour  it  stands  before  us  transfig- 
ured. Its  face  is  luminous  with  love ;  in  its 
hand  it  holds  the  victor's  crown ;  and  we 
know  it  as  the  guide  whom  Heaven  has 
sent  to  lead  us  through  the  brief  dark- 
ness into  the  light  and  joy  of  the  eternal 
day. 

Or  say  that  we  are  without  the  hope  of 
immortality.  Still  it  must  be  that  the  su- 
preme sweetness  of  a  ripe  old  age  is  to  look 
backward  upon  a  life  that  was  clean,  beauti- 
ful, and  helpful  from  first  to  last ;  to  know 
that  the  long  journey  was  not  made  in  vain  ; 
that  other  hearts  rejoiced  in  our  companion- 
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ship ;  and  that  our  deeds  have  become  ver- 
dure, and  not  thorns,  in  the  path  of  those 
who  shall  follow  us. 

You  may  discover  that  you  have  been 
wrong  in  your  belief  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  a  certain  book  which  describes  the 
danger  of  trying  to  cross  the  Niagara  River 
in  a  boat  just  above  the  falls.  You  may 
even  conclude  that  some  of  the  calamities 
which  it  records  as  having  resulted  from  the 
unwise  attempt  belong  to  the  realm  of  fiction, 
rather  than  fact.  But  when  you  have  beheld 
for  yourself  the  swiftness  of  the  stream,  and 
have  seen  one  and  another  victim  of  his  own 
rashness  hurried  to  his  ruin,  you  can  no 
longer  doubt  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  book,  the  danger  which  it 
pictures  is  no  fairy  tale.  In  like  manner 
the  truth  of  the  scriptural  doctrine  that  vir- 
tue is  wisdom,  and  vice  folly,  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  any  question  which  our  modern 
criticism  may  ask  or  answer  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Bible,  or  the  historical  accuracy 
of  its  narratives. 
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It  is  held  by  some  that  every  Bible  story 
has  a  mystical  as  well  as  a  literal  sense. 
However  this  may  be,  the  picture  of  the 
child  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  instructing  his 
nominal  teachers,  at  least  suggests  the  truth 
that  young  people  teach  us  quite  as  much  as 
we  teach  them ;  and  that  in  doing  so,  they, 
like  him,  are  about  their  "Father's  business." 
In  fact,  our  children  become  the  agents 
through  whom  God  instructs  us  in  life's  most 
valuable  lessons,  long  before  they  themselves 
have  acquired  any  knowledge. 

It  often  happens,  for  instance,  that  the 
character  of  a  woman  whose  early  life  was 
thoughtless,  frivolous,  or  selfish  is  utterly 
changed  after  she  has  become  a  mother. 
She  has  acquired  the  power  of  forgetting  her 
own  personality.  By  a  subtle  instinct  she 
divines  the  presence  of  joy  or  sorrow.  In 
her  tone,  her  manner,  and  her  well-chosen 
words,  there  is  a  delicate  sympathy  which 
goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  grief  or  glad- 
ness. Older  people  approve  of  her ;  young 
girls  go  to  her  with  their  troubles  or  per- 
plexities ;    everybody    says,    "  How    greatly 
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she  has  changed !  How  womanly  she  has 
become!"  The  explanation  is  simple.  The 
responsibility  of  motherhood,  the  dependence 
of  her  child's  weakness  upon  her  strength, 
the  necessity  for  gentleness  and  patience  and 
self-forgetfulness  —  these  things  have  quick- 
ened in  her  nature  the  latent  germs  of  pity, 
tenderness,  sympathy,  and  self-forgetful  love, 
which,  when  developed,  constitute  the  supreme 
beauty  of  womanly  character.  It  may  be 
that  she  herself  first  learns  to  pray  by  teach- 
ing her  child  to  say,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in 
heaven"  —  that  she  finds  her  own  way  to 
the  heart  of  God  by  taking  her  child  by  the 
hand  and  leading  it  into  his  presence. 

So  with  the  father.  The  man  whose  com- 
panionships and  amusements  have  been  ques- 
tionable, whose  life  has  tended  downward  for 
want  of  a  serious  purpose  to  make  it  tend 
upward,  feels  that  it  is  time  to  reform  when 
his  boy  has  grown  old  enough  to  become  his 
critic.  He  is  anxious  that  the  child  shall 
avoid  the  mistakes  which  he  has  made,  and 
that  in  him  all  the  possibilities  which  he 
himself  has  missed  shall  be  realized.     What 
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is  evil  in  his  nature  others  know  full  well; 
but  this  boy  has  absolute  faith  in  him,  and 
will  follow  where  he  leads.  In  the  child's 
thought  of  him  he  perceives,  as  never  before, 
his  ideal  self  —  the  sort  of  man  he  ought  to 
be.  He  hungers,  first  to  keep  that  respect, 
and  presently  to  be  worthy  of  it.  So,  day 
by  day,  his  ideals  and  aspirations  become  of 
a  higher  order,  his  character  and  life  assume 
a  nobler  tone,  and  all  who  know  him  say  that 
he  is  a  changed  man. 

® 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  mass  of  rock 
beneath  the  surface  of  a  river  had  been  tun- 
nelled and  the  mine  charged  for  the  explosion 
that  should  deepen  the  channel,  the  little 
daughter  of  the  engineer  was  permitted  to 
touch  the  button  that  liberated  the  electric 
current.  It  seemed  wonderful  that,  at  the 
touch  of  that  baby  finger,  a  force  so  gigantic 
could  be  set  in  motion.  But  more  wonderful 
is  it  to  think  how  giant  passions  in  the  souls 
of  men  and  women  are  held  in  check  by  the 
clasp  of  children's  arms  ;  how  blossoms  of 
peace  and  joy  spring  up   in  the  soil  of  home 
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when  pressed  by  their  feet ;  and  how,  in  all 
our  hearts,  narrow  selfishness  expands  to  gen- 
erous and  self-denying  sympathy  at  the  touch 
of  baby  fingers.  "The  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall 
lie  down  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead 

them." 

® 

Those  of  us  who  have  reached  or  passed 
middle  life  realize  that  the  world  of  nature 
and  society  has  somewhat  changed  for  us. 
The  sky  is  not  quite  so  blue  as  it  used  to  be ; 
the  flowers  seem  not  so  fragrant.  We  no 
longer  find  the  old-time  gladness  in  the  birds' 
song  ;  we  no  longer  feel  that  yearning  toward 
joys  to  come,  and  of  which  we  were  as  certain 
as  that  the  sun  would  rise  on  the  morrow. 
Worse  than  all  we  have,  perhaps,  less  faith  in 
the  purity  and  integrity  of  men  and  women 
and  in  the  goodness  of  God.  Yet  in  our  bet- 
ter moments  we  feel  that  we  were  right  then 
and  are  wrong  now.  Youths  and  maidens 
have  but  little  knowledge,  but  their  fresh  in- 
stincts point  toward  ideal  truth,  while  in  us 
older  people  this  divine  sense  has  become 
somewhat  impaired  through  unfortunate  ex- 
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perience  in  the  practical  world.  We  need  to 
get  it  back,  and  to  keep  as  much  of  it  as  we 
can.  There  is  no  truer  proverb  than  that 
which  says,  **  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  kept 
his  child  heart."  There  is  no  better  way  of 
doing  this  than  by  a  wholesome  companionship 
with  young  people.  We  need  to  see  the 
world  through  their  eyes,  and  to  feel  it 
through  sympathy  with  their  thoughts.  It  is 
our  mission  to  teach  them  what  they  have 
not  yet  learned,  and  theirs  to  teach  us  what 
we  have  forgotten. 

A  LITTLE  boy  whom  I  knew  had  lost  a 
playmate.  For  a  long  time  he  wandered 
about  the  gardens  and  by-ways  where  they 
used  to  play ;  and  he  was  very  miserable.  One 
day  he  said  to  his  father,  "  Papa,  Freddie  has 
gone  to  the  angels,  hasn't  he  ?  "  —  *'  Yes."  — 
"  The  angels  won't  hurt  him,  will  they }  — 
cause  he's  such  a  little  fellow."  —  "No  :  they 
won't  hurt  him."  Then — after  a  pause  — 
"I  guess  they'll  rock  his  cradle  like  his  mother 
used  to." 

A  religion  may  be  very  wise,  very  profound 
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in  its  speculations  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
universe  and  the  operation  and  purpose  of  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  But  it  will  fail 
to  satisfy  our  deepest  needs  unless  it  also  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  child  element  in  our  na- 
ture ;  comforts  our  sorrow  with  a  revelation 
of  God's  fatherliness ;  and,  in  the  hour  of 
bereavement,  tells  us  that  in  the  life  to  come 
there  is  an  Infinite  Tenderness  which  will 
even  rock  the  cradle  of  those  who  have  gone 
from  us  to  it. 

In  speaking  of  growing  old  we  should  em- 
phasize the  word  growi7ig  to  distinguish  the 
process  which  it  designates  from  the  various 
ways  by  which  one  may  lose  the  qualities 
which  belong  to  youth  without  getting  any- 
thing in  their  place. 

In  the  spring  the  orchard  tree  is  laden  with 
masses  of  fragrant  bloom.  The  color  and 
odor  are  very  pleasant  to  our  senses ;  yet  we 
know  that  all  this  wealth  of  beauty  and  fra- 
grance is  only  incidental  to  an  initial  stage  in 
the  work  which  the  tree  was  meant  to  per- 
form ;  and  that  the  ultimate  purpose  will  be 
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achieved  when  the  blossoms  are  all  gone,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  leaves  remain,  but  in  their 
stead  the  boughs  are  heavy  with  ripened  fruit. 
The  green  maize  makes  a  pretty  picture  when 
its  leaves  are  long  and  broad  enough  to  hide 
the  brown  earth  of  the  intervening  furrows. 
It  is  more  beautiful  still  when  the  tassel 
plumes  are  nodding  in  the  sunshine  and  sway- 
ing in  the  breeze.  But  in  the  autumn  the 
tassels  have  crumbled  away,  and  the  wind  has 
whipped  the  leaves  to  ribbons,  and  only  the 
sapless  stalk  is  left,  supporting  the  ear  of 
ripened  grain.  Yet  this  is  the  moment  of 
supreme  value  in  the  life  of  the  maize.  All 
the  summer  it  has  been  busy  changing  the 
substance  of  the  soil  into  corn  :  and  now  that 
their  work  is  done  the  root  and  leaves  and 
husk  and  tassel  can  well  be  spared.  They  are 
like  the  scaffold  which  the  completed  house 
no  longer  needs,  or  like  the  book  from  which 
the  lesson  has  been  learned.  Thus,  at  the 
moment  when  it  stands  ready  for  the  sickle 
of  the  reaper  and  the  hands  of  the  buskers, 
the  maize  has  its  greatest  value  in  the  eyes  of 
the  reaper.      It  has  grown  old. 
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In  like  manner  a  human  life  is  a  thing  of 
growth.  Its  mission  is  to  change  innocence 
into  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  thus  produce  the 
ripened  fruit  of  character.  Each  year  its 
roots  have  entered  more  deeply  into  the  soil 
of  experience.  If  now,  at  the  end  of  seventy 
or  eighty  years,  it  has  gained  faith  through 
trial  and  strength  from  conquest ;  if  it  has 
learned  patience  in  affliction,  and  distilled  sym- 
pathy from  joy  and  sorrow,  —  then  it  is  like 
the  ripened  maize.  It  has  grown  old.  The 
senses  may  have  fallen  into  decay,  but  that 
is  only  because  sense  has  been  absorbed  into 
soul.  _ 

As  our  patience  is  an  example  to  our  chil- 
dren, so  should  the  patience  of  God  become 
an  inspiration  to  our  own. 

In  a  certain  home  a  child  is  born.  Joy 
greets  its  advent.  Parents  and  grand-parents, 
brothers  and  sisters,  all  enter  into  a  generous 
rivalry  as  to  who  shall  show  the  greatest  love 
and  render  largest  service.  But  just  what  is 
it  upon  which  all  these  attentions  are  lavished  ? 
Simply  a  helpless  little  creature,  with  scarcely 
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more  intelligence  than  a  plant,  and  not  nearly 
so  much  as  a  baby  animal.  By  and  by,  and 
because  of  these  ministrations,  it  will  begin  to 
be  worthy  of  them  ;  but,  at  first,  it  is  merely 
a  tiny  bundle  of  possibilities.  Yet  because 
of  these  possibilities  the  mother  already  loves 
it,  and  is  content  to  wait  for  their  unfolding, 
as  we  wait  for  the  life  of  a  plant  destined  to 
beautify  the  home,  to  express  itself  in  bud 
and  blossom.  And  so  she  waits,  —  waits  until 
the  first  lisping  words  are  spoken  ;  waits  un- 
til it  totters  about  the  room,  and  windows 
must  be  barred  and  doors  barricaded,  lest  it 
fall  into  the  street,  or  down  the  stair;  waits 
until  it  goes  to  school  and  comes  home  with 
the  story  of  its  little  troubles  which  must  be 
comforted;  waits  through  that  period  most 
fraught  with  peril  to  youth  and  maiden  when 
the  character  is  being  formed  on  which  de- 
pends the  happiness  of  all  the  coming  years ; 
and  throughout  all  that  w^aiting  she  keeps  say- 
ing to  herself,  "  If  only  I  can  see  my  child 
across  the  boundary  of  an  honorable  man- 
hood, a  pure  womanhood,  I  shall  be  satisfied. 
And   by  and   by  the   child   comes  to  under- 
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stand  something  of  all  this,  and  so  says,  "  If 
mother  has  waited  so  long,  and  is  still  waiting 
for  the  happiness  of  seeing  me  happy,  surely 
I  also  should  be  brave  and  patient  enough  to 
wait." 

It  is  thus  that  God  awaits  the  ripening  of 
his  purpose,  and  that  /lis  patience  becomes  an 
inspiration  to  our  own.  As  human  parents 
prepare  the  home  in  which  their  children 
shall  be  reared,  so,  through  aeons  of  time 
that  are  measured  only  in  heaven  the  Divine 
Energy  wrought  at  the  task  of  fitting  this 
earth  to  be  the  cradle  and  training-school  of 
the  human  race.  It  was  for  this  that  the 
Eternal  Spirit  brooded  upon  the  face  of  chaos, 
and  the  day  was  separated  from  the  night, 
and  the  sea  divided  from  the  land.  It  was 
for  this  that  the  mountains  arose,  and  the 
rivers  began  their  journey  to  the  ocean.  It 
was  for  this  that  tropic  heat,  and  fruitful 
showers,  and  generations  of  growth  and  decay, 
deepened  the  soil  in  the  pleasant  valleys.  It 
was  for  this  that  all  the  lower  forms  of  life 
came,  and  served  their  use,  and  passed  away, 
or  else  remained  to  minister  to  human  need. 
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And  thus,  all  things  being  ready,  there  dawned 
at  last  the  auspicious  moment  when  man,  the 
child  of  God  and  heir  to  immortality,  came  to 
tread  the  pathway  of  an  endless  progress  with 
his  face  turned  toward  the  heavens. 

And  yet  how  little  token  this  being  for 
whose  advent  such  stupendous  preparation 
had  been  made  gave,  at  first,  of  his  divine 
origin  and  destiny  !  If  the  individual,  during 
his  brief  infancy,  is  merely  a  bundle  of  pos- 
sibilities, what  shall  we  say  of  the  long 
infancy  of  the  race,  when  primitive  man 
roamed  the  deserts  and  forests,  —  an  animal 
in  all  things  save  the  potency  of  progress,  — 
making  no  history,  speaking  no  language, 
displaying  no  intelligence,  except  in  the 
fashioning  of  stone  hatchets  with  which  to 
oppose  the  teeth  and  claws  of  savage  beasts 
that  disputed  with  him  the  empire  of  the 
earth  ? 

And  during  all  those  measureless  ages  the 
infinitely  patient  God,  seeing  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  was  waiting,  —  waiting  for  the 
dawn  of  intelligence  and  the  sunrise  of  the 
soul ;  waiting   for   the  supremacy  of   reason 
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and  conscience  ;  waiting  for  the  ministrations 
of  joy  and  sorrow;  waiting  for  all  experiences 
the  education  of  which  should  render  his 
children  alike  worthy  of  his  love  and  capable 
of  returning  it ;  waiting  for  the  advent  and 
completed  mission  of  the  Christ  who,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  —  not  yet  arrived,  —  should 
draw  all  men  unto  him. 

And  the  lesson  of  it  all  is  that  if  it  was 
worth  God's  while  to  wait  so  long  for  human- 
ity at  large,  and  to  be  still  waiting,  whilst 
individually  we  outgrow  our  faults  and  follies, 
we  surely  can  wait  a  little  while,  and  endure 
with  patience  the  brief  discipline  that  is 
fitting  us  for  our  God-like  destiny. 


To  realize  that,  while  many  of  our  sepa- 
rate actions  were  right,  yet,  because  our  ideals 
were  wrong,  the  whole  trend  of  our  life  has 
been  ignoble  in  itself  and  injurious  to  others, 
is  to  endure  an  anguish  that  cuts  deeper 
into  the  heart  than  any  other  suffering  of 
which  we  are  capable.  For  a  bad  man  to 
see  himself  as  he  really  is,  with  all  illusions 
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swept  away  —  that  is  /le//.  And  the  later  in 
life  it  comes  the  harder  is  it  to  bear ;  because 
the  self-condemnation  covers  so  much  the 
more  of  our  mortal  existence,  and  leaves  so 
much  the  less  space  for  amendment.  It  is 
also  a  pain  which,  whatever  cure  heaven  may 
have  for  it,  we  can  never  quite  outgrow  upon 
earth. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  pain  of  it,  such 
an  experience  is  always  a  blessing.  The 
same  moral  awakening  that  causes  our  grief 
for  the  evil  of  the  past,  makes  possible  the 
virtue  of  the  future.  Out  of  the  bitterness 
of  our  self-condemnation  is  born  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  the  satisfying 
of  which  nourishes  our  character  into  moral 
strength  and  spiritual  beauty. 

Let  us  say  that  family  cares  have  com- 
pelled us  to  give  up  some  professional  or 
social  ambition  which  we  have  long  and 
fondly  cherished.  Such  disappointments  are 
doubtless  hard  to  bear.  Still  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  man  who,  by   his  daily  toil. 
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accomplishes  nothing  more  than  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  his  wife  and  children,  is 
not  living  in  vain ;  and  that  the  woman  who 
can  find  time  and  strength  for  no  task  beyond 
those  of  making  a  home  for  her  husband,  and 
training  her  sons  and  daughters  to  become 
good  men  and  women,  is  doing  her  share  in 
a  work  more  important  than  any  other.  Nor 
is  there  any  better  satisfaction  than  to  know 
that  we  are  succeeding,  at  the  cost  of  what- 
ever sacrifice,  in  thus  caring  for  our  own. 
To  have  won,  and  kept,  and  deserved,  the 
affection  and  trust  of  our  house-mates,  to  be 
loved  while  we  live,  and  honored  when  we 
are  dead,  by  those  who  bear  our  name,  and 
whose  lives  are  made  noble  and  beautiful  by 
a  wisdom  and  virtue  which  they  gratefully 
attribute  to  our  instruction  and  example,  — 
these  are  blessings  worth  the  utmost  price 
that  any  man  or  woman  ever  paid  for  them. 
Whatever  early  dreams  of  other  possessions 
and  delights  they  have  compelled  him  to  re- 
nounce, no  one  to  whom  such  things  as  these 
have  come  has  the  right  to  complain  that  fate 
has  used  him  harshly. 
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Things  which  attract  most  notice  while 
they  last  do  not  always  last  longest.  When 
the  big  bonfire  is  blazing  in  the  street  few 
people  will  turn  away  to  look  at  the  star  that 
modestly  keeps  its  nightly  vigil  in  the  heaven. 
But  the  boys  get  tired  of  bringing  boxes  and 
barrels ;  the  fuel  is  exhausted ;  the  aspiring 
flame  sinks  earthward ;  the  multitude,  having 
shouted  itself  hoarse,  disperses  ;  the  glowing 
embers  fade  to  cold  gray  ashes,  blown  by  fit- 
ful winds  through  the  deserted  streets  ;  and 
the  fire  is  dead.  But  all  night  long,  and  every 
night  through  all  the  years,  and  all  the  cen- 
turies, the  star  shines  on.  Error,  whether  it 
have  enough  of  fuel  to  feed  its  flame  for  only 
a  single  hour,  or  for  a  thousand  years,  is  still 
a  bonfire  which  must  burn  itself  out  at  last. 
Truth  is  an  eternal  star  in  the  firmament  of 
thought. 

When  I  consider  man's  origin  and  history, 
nothing  seems  too  great  to  be  believed  con- 
cerning his  destiny.  An  animal  at  first,  in 
all  things  save  the  potency  of  progress,  he  has 
developed  qualities  and  wrought  achievements 
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which  proclaim  his  essential  kinship  to  God 
and  the  angels.  Unsatisfied  with  pleasures 
that  were  merely  physical,  he  has  sought  and 
found  an  ever  increasing  happiness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  the  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  the 
joys  of  self-respect  and  sympathy,  and  the 
blessedness  of  religious  faith  and  love  and 
worship.  From  his  mistakes  he  has  learned 
wisdom ;  adversity  has  taught  him  patience ; 
and  the  discipline  of  temptation  has  strength- 
ened his  virtue.  He  has  conquered  the  world 
of  nature  through  obedience  to  its  laws,  and 
transformed  the  forces  before  which  he  trem- 
bled into  the  servants  of  his  will.  He  has 
founded  institutions  of  learning  through  which 
all  the  knowledge  that  the  past  had  gained 
might  be  transmitted  to  the  future.  He  has 
written  the  history  of  his  struggles  and 
achievements  for  the  instruction  of  coming 
generations,  and  immortalized  his  thoughts 
and  fancies  in  philosophy,  romance,  and 
song.  The  love  of  home  and  kindred  has 
nourished  the  growth  of  his  patriotism ;  and 
his  commerce  with   the  people  of  countries 
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other  than  his  own  has  inspired  him  with  fra- 
ternal feeUngs  toward  his  brethren  of  every 
race  and  chme. 

The  contemplation  of  such  a  past  may  well 
inspire  us  with  illimitable  hope  for  the  future. 
The  distance  which  still  separates  us  from  our 
highest  dream  of  excellence  is  not  longer  than 
the  road  over  which  we  have  journeyed  ;  the 
obstacles  that  remain  are  not  greater  than 
those  already  surmounted  ;  the  foes  that  await 
us  can  be  no  stronger  than  the  enemies  already 
vanquished.  What,  then,  prevents  our  confi- 
dence that  He  who  has  brought  us  thus  far 
on  our  way  will  guide  us  even  to  the  goal  of 
our  utmost  vision,  and  beyond  that  to  the 
infinite  attainment,  unseen  by  us,  but  seen  by 

Him? 

® 

There  never  lived  a  man  who  did  not 
have  some  capacity  for  seeing  God's  face 
and  hearing  his  voice,  or  who  did  not  per- 
ceive at  least  some  faint  glimmering  of  the 
light  which  shines  from  behind  the  tomb. 
But  whereas  we,  for  the  most  part,  see  only 
the   gray,  uncertain    dawn,  to  Jesus  it    was 
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always  a  cloudless  spiritual  noon.  Amid  the 
tumult  of  physical  life  we  hear^  now  and 
then,  in  favored  moments,  a  whisper  that 
seems  to  come  from  some  distant  heaven ; 
but  for  him  that  voice  became  so  clear  and 
sweet  and  strong,  that  it  drowned  all  earthly 
noises,  and  filled  the  world  with  its  celestial 
music.  The  light  shines  and  the  voice  speaks 
for  all.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  faculty 
for  seeing  and  hearing. 


That  kingdom  of  "  Peace  and  good  will  '^ 
of  which  the  angels  sang,  and  which  Jesus  in- 
augurated during  his  personal  ministry,  is  by 
no  means  as  yet  thoroughly  established. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  from  that  time 
until  now  the  spirit  of  Jesus  has  been  at 
work  in  the  heart  of  the  world  as  the  most 
beneficent  of  all  agencies  for  the  inspiring  of 
human  conduct  and  the  shaping  of  human 
character.  To  him,  at  least,  men  have  always 
attributed  that  infinite  tenderness,  divine 
compassion,  and  boundless  love,  which  they 
have   too    often    denied   to    God.      Working 
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through  the  hearts  and  hands  of  his  disciples, 
he  has  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked, 
ministered  to  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  In 
every  age  multitudes  of  men  and  women  have 
found  in  his  precepts  and  example  the  most 
potent  source  of  strength  in  trial,  patience 
in  adversity,  consolation  in  bereavement,  and 
comfort  in  the  hour  of  death.  At  no  period 
have  the  wisdom  of  his  teaching,  the  noble- 
ness of  his  character,  and  the  ineffable  beauty 
of  his  life,  been  more  clearly  recognized  than 
they  are  to-day ;  and  under  his  leadership 
the  progress  of  moral  and  spiritual  civiliza- 
tion is  destined  to  be  carried  on  until  its  cul- 
mination is  reached  in  the  answer  to  his  own 
prayer,  "  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 


We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  Jesus  never 
could  have  lived  so  perfect  a  life  if  he  had 
been  only  a  man.  Perhaps  the  best  answer 
to  this  objection  is  that  instead  of  being 
"only  a  man,''  he  was  the  only  man  —  the 
only  real,  complete  man  who  has  ever  lived. 
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The  rest  of  us  are  merely  more  or  less  feeble 
attempts  in  that  direction.  We  are  still  too 
closely  related  to  our  physical  origin ;  and 
none  of  us  have  entered  into  the  fulness  of 
our  spiritual  birthright  as  sons  and  daughters 
of  God.  Jesus  is  the  idea/  man  —  the  man 
of  the  distant  future  —  providentially  antici- 
pating the  many  ages  of  spiritual  civilization 
that  its  progress  might  be  stimulated  and 
guided  by  the  constant  vision  of  its  goal. 
This  is  doubtless  the  best  interpretation  of 
his  own  saying :  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 


In  every  age  the  character  of  the  people  is 
shaped  by  their  ideals.  A  supreme  rever- 
ence for  military  prowess  creates  a  race  of 
soldiers.  The  commercial  ideal  fosters  the 
commercial  spirit.  The  universal  belief  that 
wisdom  is  the  principal  thing  begets  a  uni- 
versal fondness  for  science  and  history.  The 
glorifying  of  art  tends  toward  refinement  and 
beauty.  In  like  manner  it  is  the  function  of 
Christian    Idealism,  through   its  institutions, 
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to  foster  the  growth  of  the  Christ  spirit  until 
the  resemblance  between  the  Master  and  his 
followers  shall  be  complete.  It  is  an  hercu- 
lean task,  because  the  needed  transformation 
is  so  great.  There  are  so  many  propensities 
inherited  from  lower  forms  of  life  to  be  made 
subject  to  reason  and  conscience,  so  many 
age-long  habits  to  be  outgrown,  so  many 
false  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  method  of 
happiness  to  be  corrected,  before  we  can 
become  real  men  and  women.  Yet  the  thing 
is  possible,  and  certain  of  achievement.  It 
is  the  destiny  of  the  race  upon  earth  as  of 
the  individual  in  heaven.  And  always,  on 
the  upper  heights,  stands  the  Perfect  Ideal ; 
and  as  often  as  we  pause  to  look  upon  its 
majesty  of  form  and  countenance  we  shall 
renew  our  faith  and  vigor.  Thus,  little  by 
little  it  shall  come  to  pass.  People  will  be 
born  with  finer  and  finer  spiritual  organisms. 
Capacities  now,  for  the  most  part,  dormant, 
will  unfold  and  grow  into  their  perfect  use. 
New  vistas  will  open  into  the  wonder-land  of 
spiritual  experience.  Where  darkness  was, 
light    shall    dawn ;   and    where    things    were 
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dimly  seen,  there  shall  be  clearest  vision. 
Earth  shall  be  peopled  with  beings  who  will 
walk  and  talk  with  God  as  Jesus  did  ;  and 
for  whom,  as  for  him,  the  perfect  sense  of 
immortality  shall  make  the  two  worlds  one. 
This  will  be  that  perfect  humanity  of  which 
Jesus  was  the  type,  to  which  his  gospel  and 
life  are  the  inspiration,  and  the  attainment  to 
which  shall  constitute  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
upon  earth. 

Given  time  enough,  given  experience 
enough,  given  the  eternal  enforcement  of 
the  laws  that  reward  virtue  and  punish  vice,  — 
and  it  must  be  that  even  the  most  hardened 
sinner  would  come  to  God  and  say,  "  It  is 
enough.  The  tinsel  of  sinful  pleasure  has 
lost  its  charm  for  me.  Once  I  earnestly  de- 
sired it ;  and  had  I  then  been  permitted  to 
make  the  final  choice,  I  might  have  taken  it 
as  my  eternal  portion.  Now  it  no  longer  al- 
lures me.  Through  self-inflicted  suffering, 
through  shame  and  remorse  and  self-loathing, 
I  have  learned  my  lesson.  Therefore  I  come 
confessing  my  sin  and  folly,  and  asking  at  last 
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the  long  rejected  gift  of  eternal  holiness." 
Nor  can  we  doubt  what  God's  answer  would 
be.  He  would  say,  "My  child,  here  is  the 
gift  for  which  you  ask.  Through  all  these 
years  it  has  been  safe  in  my  keeping ;  and  all 
that  you  have  suffered  has  been  a  part  of  the 
necessary  education  ordained  to  fit  you  for 
the  wise  and  final  choice." 

But  men  and  women  are  not  immortal  here. 
And  the  sad  truth  is,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  remain  outside  the  fold  until  the  sun 
has  set,  and  the  daylight  has  faded,  and  the 
night  of  death  has  fallen  upon  the  landscape 
of  life.  So  far  as  earthly  existence  is  con- 
cerned they  perish  in  the  wilderness.  Starved, 
maimed,  blinded  souls,  they  go  forth  into  the 
great  mystery  of  the  hereafter.  Is  there  still 
hope  for  these  ?  or  are  they  beyond  reach  of 
all  the  redeeming  influences  that  sought  them 
here  ?  Has  heaven's  eternal  fold  no  door  ex- 
cept the  one  that  opens  from  the  earthward 
side  ?  Do  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Shepherd, 
who  had  resolved  to  seek  until  he  found,  turn 
back  when  they  have  reached  the  stream  of 
death  ?      Does   God    himself    stand    helpless 
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upon  that  shore  looking  across  the  bridgeless 
torrent  that  must  forever  separate  his  perish- 
ing children  from  his  rescuing  love  ?  If  this 
be  true  it  is  a  sad  gospel  for  the  mother  who 
sees  the  coffin-lid  close  upon  the  face  of  the 
son  who  died  in  his  sins ;  for  the  wife  whose 
husband,  though  good  and  kind  in  many  ways, 
had  not  made  his  peace  with  God ;  for  all 
who  mourn  the  many  loved  ones  whom  they 
shall  never  meet  again  unless  God's  rescuing 
power  extends  beyond  the  grave. 


In  so  far  as  the  need  of  those  who  are  still 
lost  is  concerned,  there  will  be  the  same  rea- 
son for  continuing  the  work  of  salvation  in 
the  next  world  that  there  was  of  beginning  it 
in  this.  Nor  can  we  conceive  that  the  dispo- 
sition will  be  wanting,  either  on  the  part  of 
God  himself,  or  of  those  devoted  souls  through 
whom  his  saving  power  wrought  so  effectually 
upon  earth,  unless,  indeed,  death  works  a 
change  for  the  worse  in  all  natures,  changing 
sympathy  to  selfishness  and  compassion  to 
cruelty.    Jesus  will  still  retain  the  unconquer- 
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able  faith  and  deathless  love  which  nothing 
could  turn  aside  from  their  mission  of  seeking 
and  saving  that  which  was  lost.  Paul,  whose 
noble  ambition  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  a  world's  salvation,  and  to  whose 
splendid  energy  no  obstacle  of  desert  or  flood 
could  prove  a  barrier,  will  feel  the  same  zeal 
in  his  Master's  service  as  when  his  waking 
thoughts  and  sleeping  dreams  were  haunted 
by  the  Macedonian  cry,  "  Come  over  and  help 
us  !  "  The  hearts  of  mothers  will  yearn  over 
their  lost  children  there  as  here.  All  who 
upon  earth  found  their  chief  delight  in  render- 
ing largest  service  will  still  crave  the  bliss  of 
overcoming  evil  with  good  ;  of  conquering 
hatred  with  love ;  of  changing  tears  to  smiles, 
grief  to  joy,  and  sorrow  to  gladness.  To  none 
of  these  would  a  heaven  for  themselves  afford 
any  true  happiness  were  they  forced  to  desist 
from  their  work  while  it  lacked  completeness. 
Let  us  also  remember  that  back  of  all  these 
human  agencies,  and  working  through  them 
there  as  here,  will  be  the  love,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  power  of  God.  Over  the  same  paths, 
there  as  here,  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Shepherd 
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will  hasten  upon  the  same  errand.  And  what 
assures  us  that  God  will  never  abandon  the 
search  is  that  the  lost  ones  are  his  own  chil- 
dren. The  shepherd  seeks  for  the  s/ieep  which 
he  owns  until  he  finds  it :  will  not  the  Infinite 
Father  do  as  much  for  the  c/ii/d  whom  he 

loves  ? 

® 

A  SOUTHERN  plant  will  not  reach  its  full 
development  if  rooted  in  a  northern  soil.  But 
let  it  be  transplanted  to  the  region  where  it 
belongs,  and  what  was  only  a  little  shrub  may 
become  a  stately  tree.  Our  faith  is  that  death 
will  be  transplanting ;  and  that,  amid  the  bet- 
ter conditions  of  the  after  life,  even  those 
souls  which  here  were  dwarfed  and  puny  will 
acquire  a  moral  health  and  spiritual  beauty 
greater  than  our  fancy  attributes  to  saints 
and  angels. 

The  stagnant  water  that  festers  in  swamp 
and  wayside  pool  yields  at  last  to  wooing 
sunbeams,  and,  changed  to  purest  vapor,  as- 
cends by  viewless  pathways  to  the  clouds  to 
be  again  distilled  in   drops  of   the  summer 
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shower  that  makes  the  meadow  green.  Even 
the  corruption  which  it  leaves  is  changed  to 
fruitful  soil  where  grass  shall  grow  and  flowers 
bloom.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  believe  that 
God's  infinite  wisdom  and  love  will  find  no 
way  of  winning  the  soul  of  his  child  from  the 
sin  which  defiles  the  pure  image  in  which  it 
was  created,  or  that  after  thirty  or  fifty  or 
seventy  years  he  will  cease  trying  .?  Can  an 
earthly  swamp  be  cleansed,  and  must  a  section 
of  God's  spiritual  realm  retain  its  foulness 
and  thus  remain  an  eternal  plague-spot  in  the 
universe  ? 

I  BELIEVE  that  all  true  happiness  in  this 
world  depends  upon  the  possession  and  prac- 
tice of  that  righteousness  which  was  exempli- 
fied in  the  character  and  life  of  Jesus ;  and 
that,  if  there  were  no  future  life,  virtue  would 
still  be  wisdom  and  vice  folly.  I  believe  that 
so  long  as  we  continue  in  sin,  so  long  shall 
we  suffer  its  inner  sickness  and  its  outward 
curse.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  we 
shall  always  be  free  to  choose  between  good 
and   evil   and  take  the  consequences  of  our 
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choice.  I  believe  that  the  door  of  reforma- 
tion will  always  be  open,  and  that  neither 
in  time  nor  eternity  will  God  reject  the  peni- 
tence of  his  child.  Believing  all  this,  I  must 
also  believe  that  sometime  and  somewhere 
every  soul  will  attain  to  that  happiness  which 
results  from  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  that  neither  God's  justice  nor  his 
love  will  be  satisfied  until  this  has  been 
achieved. 
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